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Are Baptists and Disciples 
Changing Ther Views 
On Immersion? 


HE LIBERALIZING INFLUENCES of modern religious 
thinking affect different religious denominations 
differently. Among the leading immersion-prac- 
ticing bodies there is going on a fresh study of the 
doctrine of baptism. The open-membership movement, 
common to both Baptists and Disciples, is associated 
with a new conception of the ordinance—new at least 
in immersionist circles. The very steady but little heeded 
change taking place in the thinking of the more progres- 
sive intelligence of both these bodies has found at least 
one interpretation in book form— 


“"THE MEANING OF BAPTISM” 


By Charles Clayton Morrison 


Eprror, Tae Curistian CENTURY 


LEADING RELIGIOUS JOURNALS COMMEND THE BOOK 


“Probably the most important book in English on the place of 
baptism in Christianity written since Mozley published his ‘Bap- 
tismal Regeneration’ in, 1856.” —The New York Christian Advocate. 


“A daring and splendidly Christian piece of work, in which the 
author frankly asserts that Jesus ‘had no intention of fixing a 


physical act upon his followers’.”—The Congregationalist. 


“Tt required courage to publish this book. It is by a minister of \ 
the Disciples Church, which has been peculiarly strenuous in be- 
half of the scriptural necessity for immersion. He writes that ‘the 
effect of our study is absolutely to break down the notion that any 
divine authority whatsoever stands behind the practice of immer- 
sion.’ Instead, in our New Testament, baptism simply means the 
conferment and acceptance of the status of a Christian. .... t 
the root of his argument lies a sound desire for Christian unity.” 

—The Continent. 


Price of book, $1.35 (We pay postage) 
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Resolutions 1 mace 


Since I have observed many cases in which disability has brought want and dis- 
tress, and since I know that accidents and sickness come in spite of every care 
and may strike me as well as others, and since I realize that if I were laid up for 
a few weeks—or months—I would urgently need extra funds, and since I wish 
to spare my family from financial embarrassment and anxiety in such a case, 
therefore, 





I Resolve that I will secure and faithfully maintain good, dependable sick- 
ness and accident insurance for the protection of my family as well as for my 
own sake. 


Further, since I know that for nearly a quarter century The Ministers Casualty 
Union has been capably and economically operated and has well served thou- 
sands of my fellow-ministers, and since it has the advantage of insuring only 
the best class of risks and can give me most insurance for the amount paid, 
therefore, 


I Resolve that I will now fill out the application blank printed on this page 
and send it to the Union AT ONCE. 


What I Get Dp ------------------ — 
A POLICY PROVIDING— 


$14 a week if I am totally disabled by 
accident, limit 5 years. 


The Ministers Casualty Union 
FifteenthandOak Grove Minneapolis, Minn. 


To Applicant: Please make statements exact and full. We depend wholly 
on your answers below. Material mis-statements invalidate insurance. 


$7 a week if partially disabled by acci- 
dent, limit 26 weeks. 


Enclosing application fee, I hereby apply for membership in the above Union to be based 
on the following statements and answers which I warrant to be true: 


1. Name in full. 


$2,000 t» my beneficiary in case of my 2. P.O. Add 
. ° e ress.... 


death by accident. 


$500 to $5,640 for accidental loss of 
limbs or eyes. 


3. I am of the white race. I was born on the 
Age (last birthday)... Height 
4. lam an ordained clergyman of the 


5. Present position 


$14 a week for my confinement due to 
surgical operations. 


$10.50 a week if I am confined by sick- 
ness, including first week, limit 52 weeks. 


6. Beneficiary in case of death 
Write beneficiary's own given name 


Relationship ous Residence 
7. Have you ever had a policy in this Union? 

$5.25 a week for non-confining sickness, 9. What other insurance providing weekly indemnity have you? 
while totally disabled, limit 26 weeks. 





10. What disease or sickness have you had during the last five years? State date and par- 


ticulars of each case.......... 


I am assured that all diseases are covered. 


What I Pay 


All the above benefits and other desirable 
features are to cost me but $3 per quarter, 
$12 a year. 


11. Is your sight or hearing impaired? 


12. When did you last consult a physician, and for what? 


13. Have you ever had: Appendicitis, or symptoms thereof? Hernia 
(or rupture)?........ Hemorrhoids, or other rectal troubles? 


Tuberculosis? Rheumatism? Any chronic disease, defect or 


Double above benefits (two policies) $6 
per quarter, $24 a year. 


infirmity? 


14. Are you now in sound health? 


The Application Fee, $4 for single bene- 
fits, or $8 for double is all I am to pay to 
July 15! 


15. Policy applied for: Single 0 Double 0 


Date . @ Signed 
Applicant 
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**W hen we argue we are divided; when we singwe are untted.”’ 


With these words the minister of a New York church sums up the sig- 
nificance of the publication of a book like 
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Cuarves CLayton Morrison and Hersert L. Wittett, Editors | Ae 

“The book,” he adds, “is a noble interpretation of the Gospel in Song, I] sabe 





Chan; 
and is itself a tie to bind together a broken church.” = 
More in detail, this leader specifies some of the distinctive merits of the but f 
Hymnal. He writes: “We find Hymns of the United Church ade- 
quate in every way to the practica! needs of the church. No great hymn 
has been found missing, and many of the hymns admirably express 
the newer emphasis and aspiration of the modern religious mind, es- 
pecially its insistence upon the social meaning of the Gospel. The old 
and the new blend without break or discord.” 








Other Expressions of Approval from Great Churches RF 


From a Philadelphia Church: “It is the hymnal most acceptable for the church which recog- 
nizes its obligations to help make a better world. It does not contain a lot of the old, selfish hymns, 
although it does contain the best hymns inherited from the past, and it adds those which express 
the social aspirations of the twentieth century Christian.” wind 


From a Cincinnati Church: “The choice of title for this hymnal could not have been more eau 
felicitous. These are the hymns of the Kingdom—the hymns of life and service—in which the é 
church has already united. The message of this hymnal is the true message of the pulpit.” o : 


From a Richmond, Va., Church: “The hymnal is a gem. There is nothing on the same street 
with it. It contains all the classic hymns and all the worth-while new ones. its hymns of human 
service and brotherhood are a genuine contribution to American hymnology. Its arrangement, 
topical indexing, letter-press and musical notation are beyond all praise. The Aids to Worship 
and Responsive Readings I find very useful.” 


From a Kansas City Church: ‘Hymns of the United Church, which our congregation has used 
' for about two years, is highly satisfactory. Indeed, the book is reverent, worshipful, uplifting, in- 
spiriig. It fills precisely and fully the needs of our congregation.” 





From a Baltimore Church: “Since installing this book in our church there has been a great in- 
crease in congregational singing and a deepening of the spirit of worship in consequence.” 


From a Des Moines Church: “The compilation embraces everything worth while; there is not a 
thing in the volume that does not elevate. Both form,and content are beautiful. The book helps 
the minister tremendously in the cultivation of the religion of the Spirit; one is made to realize ie 
beauty of holiness most vividly. How cosmopolitan is this hymnal! In singing from it one has 
already attained the unity of the spirit.” 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH is used in many hundreds of the 
best churches of all denominations in the country. Ask for returnable copy 
at once and consider this great book for adoption in your church this Autumn. 
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Shows Fallacy and Illusion Those who trust in sanctions as an instrument 

















XUM 


of ‘‘Sanctions’”’ 
OW CAN WAR BE OUTLAWED without the 


backing of overwhelming force?—that is the ex- 
clamatory question which minds accustomed to conven- 
tional thinking on peace hur! back at those who propose an 
outright disestablishment of the war system. In other 
words, How can you abolish war except by the use of the 
war system itself? Statesmen at Geneva who devised the 
protocol like to refer to their plan as a plan for the outlawry 
of war. By virtue of the appropriation of this term, which 
had previously been applied to a totally different proposal, 
it has received a degree of attention in America far beyond 
Whatever merit the 
valid sense a plan for the outlawry 
of war, and there is no virtue in suppressing a protest 
Under 


as elsewhere the insti- 


its significance. Geneva protocol pos- 


sesses, it is in no 
against the misuse of the term in association with it. 
as well 
the protocol in its immemorial 
The fallacy in 
ny such arrangement is made clear by the argument of 
Mr. S. O. 


national 


the category of “sanctions” 


tution of war is left by 
status as the final and supreme arbiter. 
Levinson in this issue in his study of inter- 
While Mr. 


poten in its spirit or substance, 


sanctions. Levinson’s article is not 
it is obvious that his 
gument may be applied directly to the protocol. The very 
iorce which it proposes to use against an aggressor nation 
rests at last upon nothing but the good faith of the signatory 
nations, that is, on the very same basis which an inter- 
national agreement for the outlawry of war rests upon. 
Therefore Mr. “Since you have to 
trust the nations in the end, anyhow, why not trust them 
from the start, and outlaw war by international agreement ?” 
Instead of being an idealistic and magical proposal, the 


outlawry of war is the most realistic and hardheaded plan 


Levinson would ask, 


of peace, that is, in compulsion or punishment by military 


force, are worse off than idealists, they are illusionists. 
Where Outlawry 
Idea Comes From 

HIS IS THE FIRST TIME Mr. Levinson has ap- 


peared in our pages, though his spirit and the fruits 
of his ripened thinking on international questions have been 
reflected in all our editorial writing on the outlawry of war. 
For Mr. Levinson is the father of outlawry, and all advo- 
the 


present chairman of the foreign relations committee, 


from Senator Knox and the 


Sen- 


cates of idea, the late 


ator Borah, and Professor John Dewey, down the line of 
statesmen and publicists, delight to acknowledge their great 
debt to him. In so doing they believe they are but anti- 
cipating the judgment which history will render on a larger 
Levinson first formulated 


scale. It is seven years since Mr. 


the idea of outlawing war. It was not a mere idea, born 


and left on the world’s doorstep to be developed by other 
minds. Mr. Levinson has nurtured it with his own thought 


His 


ships is characteristicaliy a lawyer’s conception. 


relation- 
He is 


and substance. conception of international 


no non-resistant pacifist, but believes we must be prepared 
to fight so long as the war system prevails. This makes 


doubly significant the conclusion which he reaches in his 


present article—a conclusion which lays bare the fact that 
even the most tremendous sanction of military power im- 
aginable can find no other basis to rest upon than the good 
faith of the nations themselves. To those who come to their 


pacifist convictions by way of the mind of Jesus, or by 


way of their own ethical thinking, or by any other way, this 
confirmative testimony from a practical lawyer not by any 
means devoid of fighting instincts will hardly be unwelcome! 
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Bishop Gore on the 
Virgin Birth 

VER SINCE THE PUBLICATION in these pages 

nearly a year ago of the two articles on the virgin 
birth by Maude Royden and Dr. William E. Barton, we 
have been in quest of an article on the conservative side 
of this controversy, whose merits as an original statement 
of the case should claim for it the right to be heard by our 
readers. The Christmas season has brought such an article 
from the pen of Bishop Charles Gore, formerly bishop of 
Oxford. It is a sermon delivered in Grosvenor chapel 
during the advent season. The subject is one of importance 
and of widespread interest. Widely different opinions are 
held in all the churches. The eminence of Bishop Gore, 
his acknowledged equipment of scholarship and his original 
and reverent handling of the theme will invest his con- 
tribution with peculiar attractiveness to our readers, what- 
ever their conviction or prejudice in the matter may be. 
It is well for those who believe in the virgin birth, for 
those who do not, and for those who both do and do not, 
to know what argument and evidence for it are advanced 
by so high an authority. 


Is the Washington Opportunity 
to be Fumbled? 


HE TIME COMES NEAR for the missionary con- 

vention that is advertised to draw five thousand dele- 
gates from the Protestant churches of North America to 
Washington, D. C. No such gathering in behalf of a 
Christian world movement has been held since the Edin- 
burgh conference of 1910, and indeed this convention is 
being planned to do for the cause of missions on this con- 
tinent what the Edinburgh gathering did for that cause 
throughout Christendom. It is time that such a gathering 
was held. The exigencies of the post-war situation place a 
major responsibility for the support of the Christian world 
enterprise on the communions of this continent. Never- 
theless, almost every missionary organization is testifying 
that the present response to the appeal is utterly inadequate. 
A heavy responsibility therefore lies upon the leaders who 
have called this throng of delegates to Washington to insure 
such a consideration of the missionary enterprise as shall 
truly arouse the churches to a sense of its import. It is 
regrettable, therefore, to have to report that there are 
rumors that these leaders have decided to hold the sort of 
a convention that can only suggest a world not essentially 
changed from the world of a generation ago, a task still 
regarded in carefully delimited geographical and vocational 
terms, and a message still couched in a vocabulary that 
would hardly have seemed fresh to our grandfathers. No 
detailed program of the Washington convention has as yet 
been given out. An attempt to secure such a program has 
met with rebuff. It is understood, however, that the morn- 
ing and evening sessions on each day are to be composed 
of set platform speeches, with no chance given for general 
discussion, and that the sectional conferences to be held in 
the afternoons are to be self-containing, making no reports 
to the general body. The topics to be treated in these con- 
ferences are also reported to be either geographical or voca- 
tional. In other words, it is rumored that five thousand 
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people are to be brought to Washington to sit through days 
of a program deliberately devised to preclude discussion of 
the burning issues that make the world adventure of the 
Christian faith as compelling as it now is. If the program 
proves to be what report has said it will be it will give 
clear evidence that the missionary executives of the denomi- 
nations are not only out of sympathy with the thrilling 
new energy that entered the consideration of missions at 
Indianapolis a year ago, but that they are determined to 
keep that same impulse out of the life of the churches, 
Washington is going to present to the mission boards a 
tremendous opportunity, and a test. It remains to be seen 
what they will make of it. 


Questions and Criticisms 
Invited on Outlawry Series 

INCE THE SERIES OF EDITORIALS discussing 

the outlawry was begun many questions have been 
Most of these dealt with aspects of the subject 
yet to be considered in the series. From now on we covet 
the most candid expression of opinion and inquiry from 
our readers. It is our purpose to have a kind of “question 
box” on war and peace which we will “open” each week 
so long as the interchange is profitable. Obviously not 
all communications can be considered, but we shall take 
pains to select typical inquiries so that the whole field may 
be covered. The Christian Century has no desire to nurse 
any illusions in a matter so vital to the well-being of man- 
kind as is the proposal to outlaw war. We shall be even 
more grateful to him who will show us wherein we are 
wrong than to him who unthinkingly accepts our opinion. 
Let the questions and criticisms, or other responses, come 
freely in! 


received. 


What Shall It 
Profit ? 

ROSSE POINTE, DETROIT, is to have a new 

church—eight hundred thousand dollars it is to cost 
—a pile to keep company with the mansions that have been 
built in that “restricted” section by the men who have 
prospered most with the prosperity that has come so quickly 
to the Michigan city. Not a millionaire but will appreciate 
the boost this fane will give property values in that new 
development, and the more so since not a cent of the cost 
comes from the bulk of the citizens of the neighborhood. 
It is all a gift; all the provision of the bounty of Mr. 
Truman H. Newberry and his brother, Mr. John S. New- 
berry. In another column we report the words in which 
the pastor reported the gift to the, doubtless, gratified 
congregation. Detroit, city of great churches, has another 
to add to its collection. What, however, is the actual gift? 
To Mr. Newberry, sorry figure in the courts of Michigan, 
the United States Senate, and in the general estimation 
of the people of the nation, there is given the glow that must 
come from an adequate appreciation of his generosity and 
from the evidence of his acceptance by mother church. 
To the pastor there is given the easy sense of spiritual 
conquest that comes with the ability to forget many things 
and overlook many things while the vision is filled with 
the material advance of his parish. To the congregation 
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there is given the comfortable sense of religion as a social 
asset, without too many demands, either ethical or financial. 
To the public at large there is given a complete example 
of the way in which, in the name of religion, lands may 
be added to lands, houses to houses, brick piled upon brick, 
stone upon stone, and all the while the right to speak with- 
out hesitation on the moral problems peculiar to a gen- 
eration, the right to command acceptance as an incarna- 
tion of the highest spiritual ideals, may be thrown away. 
Of the motives of Mr. Newberry in making this gift we 
know nothing. Of the emotions of the Grosse Point church 
in receiving the gift with evident rejoicing we are not in 
entire ignorance. Of the impossibility of keeping the 
church from contact with the products of the unrighteous 
features of our present imperfect order we are fully aware. 
But the record of Mr. Newberry has been so conspicuously 
besmirched, and the absence of any expression of contrition 
on his part for the acts which caused the senate of the 
United States to expel him has been so complete, that the 
announcement of his gift cannot be received in silence. 
There are those who deplore the impotence of the church 
in the face of many of the challenges of our times. Let 
them look at a gift of this kind—complacently offered, 
complacently received, and complacently to be displayed— 
and they will know why the community at large suspects 
he claim of the church to moral leadership. Mr. New- 
berry’s pastor has asked that a marked copy of any report 
of this gift be sent to the giver. We will be careful to see 
that this is done. 


Leveling Up or 
Leveling Down 

ISCUSSING OUR CHANGING morality, a recent 
“single standard”—and that the 
lower one sometimes libelously called the men’s standard— 
is rapidly becoming an accomplished fact. 


article asserts that a 


This may or 
y not be true, but we are for the moment more interested 
the generalization by which the writer undertakes to 

explain and apparently to justify this deterioration of social 

morality: “According toa universal psychological law, actual 
reality eventually overtakes and replaces the cultural ideal.” 

statement is somewhat vague, for the term “actual 
reality” is a slippery and deceptive one in spite of its ap- 
pearance of perfect clarity, for a moral inhibition has just 


nuch reality as a physical impulse. But the idea seems 


to be that in the long run ethical and idealistic restraints 
are sure to give way to unbridled impulse, and that moral 
ideals do not influence conduct but tend inevitably to become 
i mere description of what is actually going on in the world. 
\\ 


Ve do not believe it. True, bad money drives out good. 


(rue, one rotten apple contaminates a whole barrel. True, 
ne crying baby interferes with a whole orchestra, and 
half a dozen would turn a symphony concert into a howling 
bedlam. But bad money itself can be driven out. Rotten 
apples can be gotten rid of. Crying babies can be comforted 


and stilled. Civilization is predicated upon the assump- 


tion that the status quo is not final; that “realities”—mean- 
ing the worst features of contemporary social practice— 
can be brought toward, if not to, ideal standards; that 
conduct can be leveled up to ideals, and that ideals need 


not be leveled down to conduct. This thing began to 
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happen while the troglodytes still dwelt in their caves; if it 
had not, they would be dwelling there still. It has hap- 
pened with slavery and duelling. It has partly happened 
with gambling and drunkenness. It is happening with 
economic injustice. It will happen with war and vice. The 
quotation comes very near fulfilling James’ definition of 
materialism : “Explaining higher phenomena by lower ones, 
and leaving the destinies of the world at the mercy of its 
blinder parts and forces.” One need not be blind to any 
aspects of “actual reality” to be assured that this is not 
that kind of world, and that even such a degree of semi- 
civilization as we have attained gives evidence that its 
destinies are not determined by its blinder parts and forces. 
If there is any “universal psychological law” governing 
the matter—and perhaps it is rather the power of God 
patiently working with refractory human material—it is 
that the cultural ideal eventually overtakes actual reality. 


Continued Improvement in 
Lynching Record 

USKEGEE INSTITUTES'’S annual record of lynch- 

ings shows that 16 such outrages were committed in 
the United States during 1924. While the addition of these 
16 “black spots” to the map cannot be watched with com- 
placency, there is cause for cheer in the gradual shrinkage 
of the annual totals. In 1922 there were 57 persons lynched 
in this country. Last year we rejoiced when the number 
was reduced to 33. And now, in 1924, we learn that the 
grisly total was more than cut in half. Of the lynchings, 
Major Moton, of Tuskegee, says that nine victims were taken 
from the hands of the law, six of them from jails and 
three from officers outside of jails. Against this must be 
balanced the fact that officers of the law prevented 45 at- 
tempted lynchings. In 37 instances this happened in south- 
etn states. Nineteen persons were tried during the year 
en indictments charging participation in lynching mobs; 
All the 16 lynched in 1924 were 
seven were charged with “the nameless crime.” 
Lynchings were divided among the states as follows: Flor- 


ida, 5; 


five were convicted. 


Negroes ; 


Georgia, 2; Illinois, 1; Kentucky, 1; Louisiana, 1; 
Mississippi, 2; Missouri, 1; South Carolina, 1; Tennessee, 
1; Texas, 1. Of them all, the lynching in Illinois was 


veculiarly atrocious, the victim being entirely innocent 
. s . 


New Organization — 
Same Leadership 


HE ELECTION—one might without inaccuracy call 

it the conscription—of Dr. John R. Mott to lead 
the Young Men’s Christian Association under its newly 
devised constitution, and his acceptance of the task, seems 
so like a preordained event that it hardly stirs the public 
comment which its importance deserves. A totally new 
mechanism for the organized life of the Y.M.C.A. has 
been devised and was set going in early December at the 
Buffalo meeting of what is now called the National Council. 
With the passing of the International Committee, whose 
authority was more or less self-originating, and the creation 
of the National Council, whose authority derives from a 
thoroughly democratic organization extending down to and 
including all the local associations, the personnel of the 
leadership might have been seriously disturbed. This did 
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not happen. The council weighed Dr. Mott’s unique 
abilities and said that he must continue as general sec- 
retary for the critical period of adjustment which lies just 
ahead. In his continued leadership of the association all 
friends of orderly progress will find cause for hearty 
satisfaction. The Y.M.C.A. can render immense service 
to the kingdom of God, and it could, under the wrong 
kind of leadership, render a disservice which would easily 
outweigh its benefits. Deriving its support in such large 
measure from representatives of the capitalistic side of our 
social order, the organization could easily become a rock 
of stumbling in the way of modern efforts to apply the 
mind of Christ to the concrete situation of our industrial 
and political life. Of Dr. Mott it must be said that while 
he takes no radical position himself, he has consistently 
tood for the right of association secretaries and other rep- 
resentatives to utter their social convictions with prophetic 
freedom. Under his leadership the new organization will 


ive the maximum chance of both conserving its unity and 


ral vitality 


Outlawry and Disarmament 


A” OCATES of the outlawry of the institution of 
war, like all intelligent citizens in all nations, are 
interested 


profoundly in the movement for disarma 
ment. They share the common and commonsense view 
that the 


nations groaned for years before the 


burden of vast armaments under which the 
world war, and 


are still groaning, should be lifted from the backs of 
the people. That eighty five per cent of the income 
of a nation as nearly pacifist as is the United States 
should be spent on the war system is monstrous. The 
world is weary of it all, and the hearts of men cry out 
for relief. For more than a generation it has been seen 
that the n: 


petitive ; 


tions were caught in a vicious circle of com 
rmaments, one new battleship built by one na 
tion calling for another by another, an increase in the 


standing army of one nation calling for a similar in- 
crease in the standing army of its potential adversary 
All the attempts made before the great war to limit 
and proportion the development of arms and armament 
proved futile. Germany's race with England for sea 
power and with France for land forces was reflected, 
though with less intensity, in the United States, Japan 
ind Russia. 
I. 

Since the war which was to end warmore menin Europe 
have been under arms than before, notwithstanding the 
virtual demobilization of the German army. The 
American traveler in Europe is oppressed with the omni- 
presence of the soldier in all the victor countries, ex 
cept England, whose army was radically demobilized 
with the signing of the peace. This is especially true 


1 
l- 


in Italy where soldiers of the regular army and those 


11 
ul 


of the fascist organization 


meet one at every turn. 
When one reflects upon the state of Italy's finances 
and the enormous burdens of taxation resting upon the 
people, and when one remembers the debts of France 
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to her allies and to her own citizens, and considers that 
she has three quarters of a million men under arms 
and is subsidizing the war system in Poland and the 
little entente, the insanity of what we call civilization 
does not need further to be demonstrated. The truth is 
that mankind is in the grip of an awful slavery to the 
war system whose economic burden alone affords one 
of the capital problems confronting our statesmanship. 

There was great rejoicing over the outcome of the 
Washington arms conference in 1921. The proposals 
made by President Harding and Secretary Hughes for 
scrapping millions of dollars worth of ships and stan 
dardizing the capital ship development of England, America 
and Japan on the basis of a 5-5-3 ratio broke the vicious 
circle of competition so far as these three powers were 
concerned, and‘ relieved the burden appreciably at that 
point. Thus a beginning seemed to be made which it 
was hoped would be followed up by other conferences 
looking toward the application of similar methods to 
the limitation of land forces and further limitation of 
naval development. President Coolidge took up his 
predecessor's leadership in this effort to scale down 
the expensive instrumentalities of the war system and 
eemed about to call another and, perhaps, more in 
The league of nations, however, 
in October, 1924, called a conference on disarmament 


clusive conference. 


for June, 1925, provided the protocol for security and 
disarmament should be in the meantime ratified by the 
constituent nations of the league. At present the un- 
likelihood of the adoption of the protocol leaves on the 
calendar no definite plan for a disarmament conference 


IT. 


Still, if the movement for disarmament has not been as 
swift or effective as its advocates had hoped, the peace 
movement itself has been evolving in another direction. 
rhis is illustrated by measuring the great distance which 
lies between Senator Borah’s resolution of December, 1920, 
in which the conference on disarmament was first proposed, 
and this same statesman’s recent Philadelphia address which 
was published in The Christian Century last week. Under 
the creative impulses of universal longing, the peace move- 
ment is steadily evolving away from half-way measures and 
ingenious devices toward a goal which rejects the war 
system altogether. Senator Borah’s own course symbol- 
izes this evolution. He clearly sees that there is only one 
way to disarmament and that is the way of outlawing 
the war system. 

No friend of peace can regard any obstruction of the 
world-wide desire for relief from the burden of armies 
and armaments with regret. 
economic point of view it is among the most urgent of 


anything but From an 


national and international duties. That the easing of this 
burden also has a bearing on the peace problem is freely 
eranted, for without doubt military superiority tends to 
release impulses of greed or tyranny or provocation which 
would be held in check were a nation not confident of its 
ability to back up its impulses with force. The very pos- 
session of military and naval power is an incessant sug- 
gestion that some use must be found to which it may be 
put. Any proposal to curtail the military establishments of 
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the nations therefore deserves the approval and support 
of all lovers of peace. 
3ut disarmament is not a genuine peace policy. So to 
conceive it is to fall into a snare. It is essentially an eco- 
nomic policy, designed to relieve the tax burden which the 
war system puts upon the shoulders of the masses of man- 
kind. From the point of view of peace, disarmament is a 
lliative but not a remedy for the evil of war. 
So long as the institution of war continues under 
protection of international law as a legitimate arbiter 
international disputes, disarmament, even though it 
ut the armies and navies of the world down to a so- 
lled “police basis,” will be both ineffective and il- 
ry. It will be ineffective. The history of mankind 
ws no fewer wars when armament was scant and 
ple than since it has become heavy and complex. If 
var system maintains its age-old status it can 
inction and will function with whatever weapons lie 
hand. 
a huge scale will come into existence as by magic 
ler the leg Unless the right 
- appeal to war be renounced by mankind, it will make 
the slightest difference whether the nations in- 
lved in a dispute are lightly or heavily armed. The 
operates 


At the crisis new arms and mighty armaments 


alized regime of war. 


war system under any conditions in ac- 


lance with its genius. 


III. 

But any plan of disarmament, save for its value as 
economic relief, will prove to be illusory as well as in- 
With the institution of war still undisturbed 
can be no real disarmament. We can limit the 
building of battleships, and reduce the number of 

idiers in the standing armies, and restrict the produc- 

of the more bulky and expensive instruments and 
hanisms of war, but this is not disarmament. All 
he world knows that wars of the future are to be waged 
a technique infinitely more refined and scientific 

y past war has used. The efforts of the Washing 
onference seem naive and unsophisticated in the 

t of the developments that have gone on in Germany 
ite the vigilant inspectorship of the allies, in Japan 
pite the three power pact, in the air service of France 
England, and in the chemical and physical labora- 
ries of the United States. As the last war was fought 
erground, in dugouts and trenches, so the prepara- 
ns for the next war are going on in subterranean 


effective. 


1 
there 


‘s, in chemical laboratories and in factories, under 
Disarmament 
related to the more expensive mechanisms of war- 


he guise of science and normal industry. 
re, such as battleships and heavy arms, may be practi- 
ble enough, and this may relieve the economic burden, 
to imagine that such economic relief is relief from 
he likelihood of war is blindness and folly. 
e psychology of the. present willingness to adopt 
olicy of even apparent 
nalysis. Is it due to any fundamental change of heart 
ut war? Is it prompted by moral convictions and 
purposes which carry any assurance that once a dis- 
armament agreement is reached and the steps taken for 
its initial execution it will not later be violated by 


disarmament calls for 
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surreptitious and technical evasions by the still un- 
challenged war system? There is not a shred of a 
reason to hope that the disarmament program has any 
but a temporizing relation to ultimate peace. 
ment proposals are primarily the expression of an 
economic condition, and are now palatable to the 
governments chiefly because of the present momentary 
satiety of war. 

tion will change. 
wealth. 


Disarma- 


But this economic and mental condi 
The nations will recreate their lost 
The disgust of war born of the near view will 
pass, and with increasing distance its meretricious glory 
will return. Meantime the entrenched war system, un- 
disturbed by the most drastic program of disarmament, 
will be operating according to its nature pari passu with 
the economic revival, making subtle and obscure but 
very substantial preparations for another war. With 
the war regime still legal, and with the possibility of 
war in the background, 
possible. 
otherwise. 


genuine disarmament is im- 
Only a Pollyanna statesmanship can think 


IV. 

Let it be shouted around the world that there is only 
one path to disarmament and that is the path of out 
lawing war. Armament is not the cause of war; it is 
the creation of war. Abolish war, 
problem will solve itself. Retain war as the lawful and 
authoritative method of settling international disputes, 
and every nation, even though a party to an agreement 
curtailing its visible and measurable armaments, will 
take other steps toward making itself as strong and 
ready as possible to meet attack or to enforce its will. 
If it is lawful to do a thing we must expect it to be 
done in this none too virtuous world. Unless the na- 
tions are prepared to make war unlawful and criminal 
and to set up in its place a genuine world court of law, 
it is hardly less than a waste of time, it certainly is a 
delusion, merely to clip the claws of the war monster. 
When war is outlawed, militarists and imperialists will 
find it difficult to get appropriations from the people 
for purposes of breaking the law which they have them- 
selves made and to obey which they have pledged their 
honor. 

The distinguished English authority on international 
law, L. Oppenheim, in his latest work, “The Future of 
International Law” (1921), says: “Disarmament will 
not cause the ceasing of wars, but the ceasing of wars 
will bring about disarmament.” 


and the armament 


Here, as at so many points, 
the abolishment of duelling throws light upon our proced- 
ure in the case of war. When the nations determined to 
get rid of duelling they did not pass laws restricting the 
manufacture and sale of pistols and swords, nor did they 
undertake to remove a single cause of duelling. They sim- 
ply outlawed the institution itself. So must it be with war, 
which is merely duelling between nations instead of indi- 
viduals. If mankind would be rid of war there is no need 
to wait on disarmament. Disarmament will take care of 
itself if war is outlawed and a supreme court of the nations 
is established. Instead of troubling ourselves to bring about 
disarmament by international agreement, let us rather labor 
to bring about the outlawry of war by international agree- 
ment, and with the fear and likelihood of war thus removed 
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armaments and armies will disappear. In a word, outlawry 
of war cannot be attained through disarmament, but dis- 
armament will be the necessary result of the outlawry of 
war. 


The Wesiern Church in China 


WAY DOWN IN HUNAN PROVINCE in China, 
where the railway that has crossed the Yangtse river 
coming south from Peking in a search for Canton peters 
students in the mission college 
supported by Yale university are reported to have struck 


out at the city of Changsha, 


against compulsory classes in Bible study. Agitation to 
induce similar strikes in other mission schools is said to 
be in progress. It will not be surprising if Americans who 
have been financing such institutions are scandalized by 
frequent reports this year of outbreaks that seem to show 
a failure on the part of the students to appreciate the 
religious and intellectual opportunities that have been of- 
fered them. The anti-Christian agitation of 1922 is likely 
to burst out again with a violence to exceed its former 
expression, and in much more unexpected quarters. 

Newspaper correspondents have already plastered on 
their despatches the stock explanation of every disquieting 
event in these eventful days. The strike of the Changsha 
students, and the agitation in other mission schools, is the 
work of Russian agents. It is the slimy hand of Moscow 
once more, and so these students are seen to be sinners 
against the gospel light because they are creatures of the 
soviet economic darkness. The strange feature of the sit- 
uation is that, for once, there is some basis for truth in the 
charge. Russian influence has undoubtedly played a part 
in moving these boys in out-of-the-way Hunan to rebel 
against what must have been a very mild type of religious 
compulsion. But it is ridiculous to claim that the Changsha 
strike or the agitation in other student circles is simply a 
response to the urgings of the current brand of Russian 
atheism. What actually has happened? And what has 
caused it to happen? 

This has at last come to pass in China: the whole basis 
upon which the western church exists and works in that 
country has been challenged. Boys marching out of a class- 

Boys posting anti-Christian 
proclamations in Peking are nothing 


room in Changsha are nothing. 
Magazines filling their 
pages with fierce denunciations of the Christian churches 
and their institutions 


are nothing. Men agitating within 
the Christian community for an end to western church 
nomenclature and a beginning of indigenous control are 
nothing. At least, they seem nothing to the enormous 


church establishments of the west. But put them together 


and the sum demands attention. They challenge the very 
claim that the western church has a right to be in China. 
They demand that the western church show cause why it 
should continue there a generation longer. 
Why has this happened? Why has the issue come to a 
lead now? The answer, of course, is that the issue has 
come to a head now because spiritual and intellectual issues 
are coming to a head in all parts of the world. This is 
nothing other than an aspect of that same world-wide interde- 


pendence of which we are learning so much nowadays. The 
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right of the church to survive is challenged in China because jt 
is challenged in other lands. Sixty years ago it was possible 
for the good churchmen who detected with horror some 
of the implications of the work of Darwin and Huxley tp 
feel that the foundations of the church were under assault 
throughout the west. It never occurred to them, however, 
to feel that the same assault was being made on the young 
church in mission lands, and the missionaries working there 
hardly felt at all the influence of the mental stirrings in 
their home lands. But today the attack is one the world 
around. When a social reformer in America or in England 
or in Russia declares that the church is an agent of social 
reaction, the charge falls equally upon the church in every 
continent. 











China’s recent experience with Russia has, it is true, 
served to bring the religious issue to the fore. We are 
apt to forget that China and Russia «re neighbors along 
a more extended border than any two other peoples of 
Europe and Asia. There always has been a traffic in ideas, 
as well as in goods, between the two. When Russia en- 
tered on her campaign to protect her revolution by the 
extension of her governing ideas, China offered an obvious 
and enormous field for propaganda. She entered that field 
eagerly, has carried on her campaign there wisely, and has, 
consequently, achieved amazing results. The one intel- 
lectual force of greatest power in China today is Russian 
thought. 
















It is not necessary here to recall the anti-religious cast 
of current Russian thought. The reasons for that cast 
have been often enough explained. Dr. Steiner, in that 
remarkable article, “Questions I Asked Tolstoy,” published 
a few weeks ago in The Christian Century, summed the 
old religious order of Russia up, and made it clear why 
there should be at present such a violent reaction. In the 
light of the past, the motto now painted before the Kremlin, 
“Religion is the opiate of the people,” seems not unde- 
served. 










Russian newspapers devote columns to accounts 
of the detailed efforts now in progress everywhere to shake 
off the effects of the superstitious ikon-worship of the past, 
and to awaken the masses to an interest in the marvels 
of this scientific age. This positive agitation against religion 
was felt in China from the outbreak of the revolution, just 








as was every other commotion in the bordering country. 
In China, however, the propaganda against religion found 
a Christian occupation of large proportions. Missionary 
appeals to western lands generally emphasize the short- 
comings of this occupation. If the goal has been the pres- 
‘nce of western religious practitioners in every Chinese 
community then, of course, it has not been reached, nor 
nearly reached. But the ponderous volume issued by the 
Protestant authorities in 1922—significantly entitled ‘The 
Christian Occupation of China”—showed some kind of 
Christian center in four out of every five of the counties 
of the country. The property holdings of the Christian 
organizations are very large. In several cities along the 
Yangtse, for instance, the Roman Catholic church is recog- 
nized as the largest landlord. Protestantism, with its ten- 
dency toward union colleges, hospitals and other extensive 
institutional plants, is constantly increasing its possessions. 
It was anything but a weak or unrooted institution against 
which the anti-Christian agitation launched its attack. 
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While there had come into China from Japan translations 
of some of the rationalistic literature of the west that first 
awakened questions among the students as to the right of 
this rapidly growing institution to survive, it took the Rus- 
sian influence to give this agitation a wide distribution. And 
then, a little more than three years ago, the visit to the 
student centers of China of Bertrand Russell gave birth to 
a self-conscious and aggressive anti-religious movement. 
There has been a tendency in missionary circles to regard 
Mr. Russell as a sort of arch-fiend, to be held one day to 
account at the bar of God for having single-handed brought 
into existence this revolt against the Christian evangel. Mr. 
Russell did not really do that at all. There had been much 
agitation before he ever reached China, 
especially where the influence of the then chancellor of 
the government university in the national capital reached. 
Mr. Russell merely showed the students what intellectual 
respectability the anti-religious movement in the west has 
attained, and, by his depiction of the dark phases of church 
history and the connection between the church and the 
modern capitalistic order, exposed an attractive method of 
attack. Or, to use the convenient chemical phrase, Mr. 
Russell, by his Chinese visit, precipitated a solution that 
was already present. 

Because, after an initial flare-up in 1922, this anti-Chris- 
tian agitation ceased to occupy the front pages of the news- 
papers, some superficial observers of Chinese life have 
regarded it as extinct. Far from it. In 1923 the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Education, a body with 
large influence, passed a resolution calling on teachers to 
refrain from teaching religion in any way in elementary 
schools. It was only after a hard fight that the govern- 
ment was kept in 1924 from ordering the closing of all 
primary schools under religious auspices. The leading soci- 
ety of educators actually voted for the suppression of reli- 
gious teaching in mission schools. 

The result of this agitation, within the constantly in- 
creasing Chinese student body, is a two-sided scepticism. 
There is an intellectual scepticism that grows out of a 
belief that there are essential characteristics of religion that 
cannot be maintained in a scientific age. But there is also 
a social scepticism that grows out of a fear of ecclesiastical 
organizations as the agents of social reaction. Of the two, 
the latter is by far the most devastating. It is that, in 
the final analysis, that has sent the students out of their 
bible classes in Changsha; it is that that is likely to com- 
plicate the life of other Christian institutions in China 
this year. 

This social scepticism looks past the Bible, past the Chris- 
tian ordinances, past the pulpits, even past the schools and 
the hospitals and the orphanages, to the missionary himself 
and says, “Why are you here?” You come, it says, at the 
ordination of a church. Why did it ordain you? Why did 
it tell you that it would support you on this distant field? 
Why did it feel confident that it could obtain that support 
from its constituency? Was it for the reasons that you 
have always given? Or was it because trade follows the 
missionary, and the flag follows trade? Are you here to 
change our ideas or our clothes? Is it the kingdom of 


heaven you want to build, or another kingdom of Pitts- 
burgh ? 


anti-religious 
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Typical of the way in which these questions are being 
agitated in China is a pronunciamento like this, spread 
abroad by students in Peking: “Of all religions, Christian- 
ity, we feel, is the most detestable. One sin which Christianity 
is guilty of, and which particularly makes our hair rise 
on end, is its collusion with militarism and capitalism. The 


influence of Christianity is growing stronger day by day, 


and when this force becomes more triumphant, the methods 
of capitalism will be more drastic. Christianity is the public 
enemy of mankind, just as imperialism and capitalism are, 
since they have one thing in common, to exploit weak 
countries. Realizing that China has long been an object of 
exploitation of the capitalistic and imperialistic countries 
of the world, Christianity is utilizing the opportunity to 
extend its influence. It is the intelligence officer of the 
capitalists and the hireling of the imperialistic countries. 
If no effort is made to exterminate the evil, it is impossible 
to foretell its dangers in the future.” The fact that some 
of the phrases have a familiar sound, and have evidently 
been imported as directly from certain centers of western 
fhought as the capitalistic system itself, does not in the least 
affect the force of the attack. 

The east is not enamored of our western civilization. 
We find it hard to understand why, with all the mutations 
that are being forced in the policy of Gandhi, that eastern 
seer still insists upon hand weaving as the mark of his 
followers. It is Gandhi’s way of preserving some sort of 
independence for the east from the industrialism of the 
west. Gandhi is a forerunner. The east is going to pro- 
tect itself from the commercialism that has done so much 
damage to the spiritual life of the west. It feels more 
certain than ever that it can do so now that it has the 
help of Russia in the struggle. 

It is hardly believable that the Christian church can 
survive anywhere as the creature of commercialism and 
the agent of social reaction. If it is to survive in the west 
it will probably have to fight for freedom at exactly this 
point before many years have passed. But there is a sig- 
nificance that cannot be overstated in the fact that this 
issue first comes into the open in the east. It was in 
Asia that the words were first spoken: “Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon.” It is in Asia that the church is first 
being forced to make the choice. 

Most of the mission boards now conducting work for 
Protestant bodies in the orient admit the difficulties of 
their present position. Appeals are the order of their day. 
But the falling incomes that fill their vision do not com- 
prise the true problem of Christian missions just now. These 
incomes have been required to secure property and to 
operate that property once it has been secured. To a large 
extent, therefore, they have helped to bring into being 
the problem that now must be faced. That problem is 
simply this: Is the church primarily a spiritual agency, 
or is it something else? Does it enlist men in the service 
of an adventurous God, or does it bind them to the wheels 
of a merciless and soulless materialism? Do men who enter 
the church put fire in their souls, or fat on their bones? 

The western church is on trial in China socially. It is 
going on trial socially in all the world. It must make some 
breath-taking choices if it is to withstand successfully the 
sort of assault that is now to be launched against it. 
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Greatness in Preachers 


HE SEARCH FOR THE LEADERS of the cleri- 

cal mind in American Protestantism, which the 
publishers of The Christian Century have conducted 
during recent weeks, has been an interesting and in- 
structive experience. It was undertaken in no spirit of 
idle curiosity or for purposes of mere publicity, but with 
a very practical and ethical end in view. The editorial 
plans for the season had included a series of sermons by 
eminent pulpiteers. When the list was being drawn up 
the suggestion was made that instead of naming these 
leaders in an arbitrary fashion expressive merely of the 
editorial judgment and taste, an appeal be made to the 
preachers of the nation to name them for us; let the 
preachers say who their leaders are, by an inclusive and 
unrestricted ballot; thus the choice will have not only 
the significance which the journalistic purpose of pub- 
lishing a group of sermons by great preachers would 
possess, but in addition there would be a revelation of 
the taste and tendency of the ministry itself, and thus 
a clue to the standards of thinking under which the 
The 
found favor in the editorial councils and the task was 


contemporary church is operating. suggestion 
delivered over to the publishers to be carried out. 
With what happy results the project has come to its 
The Pro 
testant ministry of the nation was circularized; prepaid 
ballots were put into the hands of about 90,000 minis- 


ters: all denominations were included; no distinctions 


conclusion our readers now know. entire 


of a theological sort entered in. When the polls closed 
on December 15 the number of ballots returned was 
21,843. Each minister was entitled to name ten preach 
ers whom he regarded as the most influential in the 
\ total of 1,146 


names were voted for. Credit was given to every name 


entire range of the American church. 


on every ballot, and when the count was finished the 
twenty-five men receiving the largest number of votes 
was announced. Elsewhere in this issue the publishers 
present in an advertisement the pictures of the entire 
list. The names have been announced in alphabetical 
order. It is felt by the publishers to be in keeping with 
the purposes of the poll to make no announcement of 
the votes cast for individuals as such, or of the relative 


standing of the respective members of the group of 


twenty-five. That there was a wide range in the final 
results can easily be imagined, but it is believed that 
even those who received the largest number of ballots 
will prefer that no public announcement of their prece 
dence be made. 

We deem the results of this far-flung referendum to 
be of such real significance that we desire no fictitious 
or invidious significance to attach to it in the mind 
The essence of the 
undertaking was the turning over of a function of 
editorial judgment to the judgment of the entire min- 
istry of the nation. The ministers were asked to name 
their greatest leaders, but the term “greatest” was de- 
fined for them in the precise terms which would have 
guided the editors had they made the selection. ‘No 
absolute standard of leadership was set forth, but each 


of a single one of our readers. 
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minister was asked to search his own mind and indji- 
cate the men who as a matter of fact do actually jn. 
fluence him and the church in general—the men of 
prophetic vision, of pulpit power, whose message seems 
most vitally to interpret the mind of Christ. There is no 
infallibility in the method, nor in the results. Cer. 
tainly no implication of having gotten at the secret 
of the way men rank with God can be attributed to the 
procedure. But the result is what it is, namely, an ex. 
pression by so many ministers of America of their 
gratefulness and esteem toward the men who have most 
profoundly influenced their professional life, to whom 
they look as leaders, and whom they think of as ren. 
dering preeminent service in the spiritual life of the 
nation. 

It is in the spirit of utter humility and surprise that 
the results have been received by the chosen ones. 
Bishop McDowell writes in tender terms his apprecia- 
of the, to him, unmerited estimate which his 
brother ministers have put upon his service, and adds 
facetiously a warning that the editors had better omit 
the sermons because, “if you print the sermons the 
vote will be a mystery, opaque and heavy.” Bishop 
Hughes expressed much the same sentiment. Do bishops 
have any special reason for apprehension on this score? 
Dr. Gordon, forty-two years in Old South pulpit— 
think of it, such a ministry !—writes a letter of childlike 
simplicity in appreciation of the action of his brother 
preachers and congratulates The Christian Century on 
“the dignity with which it has conducted the quest.” 
lr. Sunday—it doesn’t seem courteous to say “Billy” 
in this context—stops in the midst of a sizzling cam- 
paign against sin in Jackson, Tenn., to send a mellow 
note of affection to his brethren. We do not mind tell- 
ing him that there were great numbers of ballots cast 


tion 


for him on which the other nine names were of men 
rated as liberals, just as we do not mind telling Dr. 
Fosdick that there were hundreds of ballots carrying 
nine well-known fundamentalist names with his own 
as the tenth. 

Dr. 


Dean 


Dr. Shannon, Dr. Tittle, Dr. Conwell 
3rown write of the particular satisfaction 
they feel in the fact that it was their brother ministers 
who thus honored them, and Dr. Rice “cannot see how 


iy little ministry could have won even a recognition 


Vance, 
and 


in so general an expression. I endeavor only to be a 
preacher of the simplest gospel messages, and to use 
the little ability God has entrusted me with to declare 
the fact of my faith and trust in him and his great 
cause.” Dr. Jefferson and Dr. Coffin had some diff- 
culty in finding photographs, though the public might 
imagine that men of such fame would be having their 
pictures taken every week or so! Dr. Merrill attached 
to his gracious acknowledgement an advice to the busi- 
ness Office to the effect that his copy of The Christian 
Century was not being delivered regularly of late. 
Whereupon the said business office candidly told him 
that the postal authorities in New York had repeatedly 
declared they were unable to locate a man of his name 
at the address! This humiliation was of course cruel 
coming in the wake of so great an honor! Dr. Hillis 
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and Dr. Hough both think earnestly of the responsi- 
bility that they assume in preparing a sermon equal 
to the great occasion, and Dr. Newton in a note that is 
limpid with tenderness for “the goodwill of my brethren 
| our goodly, gracious calling,” says the news makes 
him “very humble and very happy.” He expresses so 
fnely our own conception of the sermons that these 
creat preachers will submit that we quote him at length: 


“Every preacher has some one aspect of Christian truth that 
is nearest to his heart, and most real and vivid in his experi- 
ence. His ministry, of course, will range widely over the whole 
country of the gospel, but there is always one vine and fig-tree 
where he loves best to linger, for labor or prayer. If each of 
the brethren in this list will tell in the sermon requested the 
truth nearest to his heart, it will be a memorable series. At 
any rate, that is what I intend to try to do in the sermon which 
vill be sent in due time.” 


Bishop McConnell admits that he “would have to be 
very callous indeed not to be pleased by the announce- 
ment,” and both he and Dr. Truett express the same 
feeling of gratefulness for this expression from their 
fellow preachers of the United States. “I pray God,” 
adds Dr. Truett, “to sanctify this expression for the 
deepening of my personal devotion to him and to the 
incomparably glorious work of the Christian ministry.” 
Dr. Cadman says, “I only wish that I had been more 
serviceable to my brethren.” Dr. Matthews and Dr. 
Dr. Gilkey is in the 

A telegram caught Dr. Stone as he was em- 
at Vancouver for a tour around the world. 
Dr. Speer, who bears the added distinction of being a 


Morgan voice the same desire. 


By THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 


Prophecy 


OET, sing thy song! 

What though none heed thy lyre? 
Let Heaven still inspire 
Lyrics both sweet and strong. 
Poet, sing. 


Poet, why now grieve? 
Though men may turn away 
At the high noon of day, 
They will return at eve. 
Poet, cheer! 


Poet, dream thy dream. 

Long years may come and go; 
Old age may bring its snow; 
Yet, though all seem in vain, 
Cease not thy heavenly strain! 
Earth still shall catch the gleam. 
Poet, dream. 


Poet, lose not heart. 

What though men nurse the wrong, 
And scorn thy loving song? 

What though the nations hate? 
What though war devastate? 
Earth yet shall learn thy art. 

Poet, sing! 
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layman in the list of America’s leading preachers, points 
out that “the judgment day will show that a great many 
men of wider and more enduring influence were passed 
over by your voters. I imagine,” he continues, “that 
we shall discover then that some of the most powerful 
persons in the world were not very widely known 
among men, but were very well known on high.” 

All of these men of God think of themselves as 
fellow-servants of the least of their brethren. They 
all know they are not great. But their brethren know 
they are great! As a revelation of the spirit of true 
greatness—in its sincerity, doubtful 
reluctance in accepting so distinguished an honor, 
coupled with a tender affection for the brethren who 
would bestow it, and in its prayerful wish to be in 
some sense worthy—these letters have set a new mean- 
ing upon the immortal saying of our Lord concerning 
the need of becoming as a little child if one would in- 
deed be truly great. 


its simplicity, its 


The Towels 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


WENT UNTO A CITY called Scranton, and | lodged 

there. And in my room in the Inn were Three Bath 
Towels and Four Towels for my hands and my face. And 
that was more than I had need to use. 

And from there I journied unto Pittsburgh. And there 
in the Inn I had One Towel of either kind. And the price 
that I paid for the Room unto the Keeper of the Pittsburgh 
Inn was not scaled down in proportion to the number of 
the Towels. 

And as I passed out, I met the Chamber Maid, and I said 
unto her, O maiden who sweepest and art supposed to dust, 
riddle for me this riddle, I pray thee. Why ts it that in 
Scranton, where they burn Hard Coal, a man may have 
Seven Towels in his Room, and in Pittsburgh, where Hard 
Coal was never dreamed of, he may have but two? 

And she answered and said, It is an Inadvertence that 
thou hast only Two Towels. Behold, now, thine hand- 
maiden will bring unto thee as many as thine heart desireth. 

Nevertheless I will answer thy riddle. In Scranton, 
where they burn Hard Coal, the people suppose that they 
may keep clean without washing ; therefore they have Tow- 
els and plenty of them. Yea, they say in their pride, are not 
the rivers of Scranton better than the Allegheny and the 
Monongahela? May we not be clean without washing in 
any of them? But in Pittsburgh we wash; therefore, are 
the Towels less Visibly Abundant, because that all Pitts- 
burghers do always use them. 

And I considered the matter, and said, The damsel hath 
quick Wit and a ready tongue. I trust it may always stand 
her in as good stead. Moreover, there may be something 
in what she saith. For I have noticed that often the folk 
whom Nature doth well provide for suppose that they need 
nothing of Grace. Whereas, they who have been dealt with 
meagerly in the distribution of the good things of this world, 
whether it be Beauty or Wealth or Education, do often by 
Heroick effort more than make it up, so that they put to 
shame those that were more abundantly provided. 








Can Peace Be “Enforced” ? 


A Study of International Sanctions 


By Salmon 


— PHILOLOGIST should apply his talents to a 
glossary of war words and phrases. Indeed, their 
respectable etymology and their corrupted use are inval- 
uable in the study of the war problem. For example: 
What is “the balance of power,” “a sphere of influence,” 
“a pacific blockade,” “peaceful penetration,” “rectification 
of boundaries,” “a regional understanding,” 


What is 
What is the right of hinterland, of military 


or “a non-justi- 
ciable dispute”? a protectorate, suzerainty, a 
mandatary ? 
necessity, of retaliation and reprisal? Lurking beneath 
these euphemistic expressions are the fangs of conquest 
and the lawless power of might. 

The Christian Century has been giving a series of illu- 
minating articles defining, analyzing and expounding war 
for what it is, unmasking its deceptions, exposing its fal- 
lacies, and withering its outworn traditions. 

I. 

In the study of the war problem a correct understand- 
ing of the word “sanctions,” and of its application to and 
its place in any peace plan, is indispensable to sound 
thinking. The skilful 


parlance is typical. 


use of this word in diplomatic 
Derived from sanctus, this word of 
holy import, redolent of the altar, has been circuitously 
conscripted by the war offices to cover a multitude of inter- 
national sins. For now indeed, in peace treaties and alli- 
ances, in leagues and protocols, sanctions mean physical 
enforcement or crushing penalties administered under the 
auspices of the war system. Sanctions, therefore, mean 
war, sometimes ex parte war, as in the Ruhr, but always 
the substantial equivalent of war. Otherwise stated, the 
age-old theory of establishing peace and administering 
justice by force is the keystone of every European peace 
proposal. 

Now it has been the uniform experience of speakers on 
the outlawry of war, in public and in private, to be con- 
“Your very 
beautiful and idealistic, but how are you going to enforce it; 


fronted with this critical poser: scheme is 


where are your sanctions?” This question is hurled with 


a tone of finality from the lips of the college professor, the 
man of affairs, the war official and even the sympathetic 


What is the answer to this question? How are 


you really going to enforce a drastic international law 


bystander. 
against war—a law unheard of in the annals of history? 

Before undertaking this “herculean task” let us consider 
for a moment what the advocates of peace are really at- 
tempting to do. If we are trying to rid the world of war, 
any use of war for that purpose, though tempered by the 
lame of sanctions, will produce a vicious and futile circle. 
Unless we concentrate on the idea of eliminating the war 
system we will continue to think of “enforcing peace” only 
in terms of war. What the proponents of outlawry are 
endeavoring to do is to have the institution of war, used 
from time immemorial for the settlement of internatidnal 
disputes, condemned and abolished by international law. 
46 


O. Levinson 


The advocates of outlawry contend that the whole theory 
of sanctions as applied to international relations and sov- 
ereign entities is fallacious. And it is this fallacy that 
perpetuates the rule of force. We submit two demonstra- 
tions of the fallacy of sanctions. 

First, consider contractual treaties or compacts between 
nations. Let us say that nations A and B enter into such 
a treaty compact. How is a breach of such treaty to be 
Where are the sanctions? There 
are three relative positions of strength between nations A 
and B, viz.: 


enforced or punished ? 


1—A may be the exact equal of B; 
2—A may be stronger than B; 

3—B may be stronger than A. 

In the first supposition manifestly neither can enforce the 
compact nor punish for a breach; in the second B cannot 
enforce or punish; and in the third A cannot enforce or 
punish. Thus it is clear that sanctions are not feasible or 
possible in contractual treaties. 

Will anybody assert that in international relations the 
method of making contracts by treaty is “visionary and 
idealistic” and should be abandoned because forsooth it is 
On the con- 
trary, everyone must concede that contractual treaties mark 
the highest status and advance of international relations. 
The use of 
force in international relations is always tantamount to 
some form of military alliance. This is shown by articles 
x and xvi of the league and articles x1, x1 and x11 of the 
recent protocol, the latter articles being clearly intended to 
vitalize and reenforce the former. Provision is made in 
article x11 of the protocol for special treaties of alliance 
which shall be registered and published. Recently a sug- 
gested military alliance between Great Britain, France and 
Germany has created favorable comment. Suppose a mili- 
tary alliance to be formed between these three great nations. 
Then suppose a crisis arises and Germany calls on Great 
Britain and France for assistance, or in another crisis 
France calls on Germany and Great Britain, or Great 
Britain calls on France and Germany. Then suppose fur- 
ther that these calls are not responded to by one or both 
of the allies. Such things have happened before even in 
recent history. How are you going to enforce this alli- 
“Where are your sanctions?” How possibly can 
there be any sanctions for any military alliance whatever? 


‘ 


impossible to provide satisfactory sanctions ? 


The second illustration is even more direct. 


ance? 
This alleged greatest of all measures for “security,” this 
European method of administering peace and justice is 
found, on critical analysis, to be wholly devoid of sanctions 
and therefore “visionary and idealistic!” 


Il. 


What does all this mean? It simply means that any 
arrangement, call it league, protocol, alliance or treaty, 
must in the last analysis rest upon the good faith of the 
parties involved. It is a common proverb that the affairs of 
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life hinge upon confidence. This is an adage the nations 
need to learn and to trust. If we treat some civilized coun- 
tries as “bandit nations” we shall certainly succeed in 
developing their baser qualities as well as their hostility. 
Unless civilization cultivates and relies upon good faith, 
unless an appeal is made to the higher qualities of men, 
unless reason and law shall govern the controversies of the 
nations, there is no other God but Mars. 

What, then, is the answer to the question of how we 
propose to enforce the outlawry of war? The answer is 
obvious. We intend to rest its enforcement upon the will 
of the people themselves. We purpose to have a plebiscite 
in each civilized nation whereby, by overwhelming vote, the 
people will condemn and outlaw the war system, abolish 
the institution of war for the settlement of international 
controversies and declare that the use of war for any pur- 
pose shall be made a crime under the law of nations. The 
people shall, under this plebiscite, severally pledge them- 
selves to handle and punish their own war criminals just 
as our congress may do under our constitution. When war 
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becomes a public international crime, congress automati- 
cally has the power to “punish offenses against” this law. 
Thus a superstate of force is avoided and the power to 
execute the law against war is lodged, where it belongs, 
with the respective peoples themselves. For, unless the civ- 
ilized peoples of the world overwhelmingly vote to do away 
with the war system, nothing can“be done. If they do so 
vote, everything can be done and war will cease. 

This is the democratic idea of international relations. 
The sanctions, the means of enforcement, are the will of 
the peoples, crystalized into law, international and domes- 
This is the greatest sanction of them all, the only one 
worth the having and the only one that will not reintroduce 
the demon of force and the system of war. The real ques- 
tion, therefore, is not “Where are your sanctions?” but 
this: “Shall we put our faith in foreign offices and tem- 
porary cabinets for security by war, or shall we trust the 
plighted words of the peoples for the security of peace?” 
When the peoples’ answer to this question has been “heard 
round the world” the war game will come to an end. 


tic. 


The Virgin Birth 


By Charles Gore 


N THE SERVICES of Christmas day it is constantly 
forced upon us that in the faith of the church our 
Lord Jesus Christ was born indeed true man but not by 
the ordinary process by which men are born, by the union 
of man and woman, but by what I may call a new 
creative act of God which quickened the germ of life in 
the womb of Mary. That, I say, is constantly emphasized, 
not only in the te deum and the creed, but also in the 
] 


special readings which are chosen from holy scripture, 


“.. . at this time to be 
rn of a pure virgin,” and the more theological phrase 
in the proper preface, “. . . by the operation of the Holy 
Ghost was made very man of the substance of the virgin 
Mary his mother, and that without spot of sin to make us 
clean from all sin.” 


and in the phrase of the collect, 
be 


“ec 


It is necessary, I think, from time to time to preach 
about this particular point, because for certain reasons for 
the last hundred years strong objections have been made, 
though on very varying grounds, by the critics of Europe 
against the occurrence of this as a fact. Though a thing 
does not become doubtful by being doubted, yet doubts 
have been very widely spread; the idea has become prev- 
alent that it is a miracle or portent which has no particular 
meaning or no close connection with the vital faith. So 
I want to speak both about the grounds on which it is 
believed and about its significance. 


TRUSTWORTHINESS OF LUKE 


One of the most conspicuous facts about the result of all 
that anxious or over-anxious criticism and examination 
of the gospel documents has been the rehabilitation of the 
authenticity and trustworthiness of St. Luke’s gospel. 


a 


n address by Bishop Gore, delivered in Grosvenor Chapel, London, 
December 14, 1924. 


The work of that rehabilitation was largely done in sober 
and quiet fashion in England, but the most conspicuous 
witnesses to the results, those that have resounded most, have 
been from very distinguished persons, particularly Ger- 
mans, who were as far as possible themselves from the 
I name two-—Harnack, who was led finally 
as the result of what he conceived to be irresistible historical 
ground, to affirm not only the certainty that it really was 
Luke, the beloved physician, who wrote the third gospel 


orthodox faith. 


and the Acts, but also that in all probability he wrote the 
Acts up to date, so that it was written at the conclusion of 
St. Paul’s imprisonment in Rome, which it recalls, and 
And 


like testimony has recently been borne by a most dis- 


that the gospel therefore must have been earlier still. 


tinguished historian in Europe as regards ancient history, 
Like Harnack in his theological posi- 
tion, he expressed the greatest astonishment, the historian’s 


Edourd Meyer. 


astonishment, that any doubt should have been cast on 
the fact that St. Luke wrote the third gospel and the Acts; 
and also that it is good historical testimony which must 
be treated with the respect that we give to contemporary 
historical documents. 

When you read the preface to St. Luke’s gospel you see 
what his object was: “Forasmuch as many have taken 
in hand to set forth in order a declaration of those things 
which are most surely believed among us, even as they 
delivered them unto us, which from the beginning were 
eyewitnesses, and ministers of the word; it seemed good 
to me also, having had perfect understanding of all things 
from the very first, to write unto thee in order, most ex- 
cellent Theophilus, that thou mightest know the certainty 
of those things, wherein thou hast been instructed.” That 
is a very reassuring preface. It gives you great assurance 
that he knew what testimony meant—the value of the eye 
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witnesses, the importance of accuracy, and the importance 
of careful research; and that that research went back to 
“the beginning” gives a special position to these early 
chapters of St. Luke. If you ask what would be his source 
for these early chapters which contain the story of the 
miraculous birth, the answer is a fairly plain one. St. 
uke does not, like a modern historian, quote his authori- 
ties by putting a note—they did not use notes in those 
but he indicates again and again the source of his 
authority by the mention of a person in the text. He 


days 


talks a great deal about Herod’s court; he clearly has some 
source of information there; and he mentions incidentally 
Joanna the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward. He gives a 
very precise account of St. Peter’s deliverance from prison, 
and he mentions what seems quite aimless, the name ot 
These 


and the like mentions give us the clue to his sources of in- 


the woman who opened the door to him, Rhoda. 
formation. He especially mentions that when after the 
ascension the apostles assembled themselves, probably in 
the house of Mark’s mother, in Jerusalem, Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, was with them, with some other women ; 
and he is specially interested in this group of women 


around Mary the mother. If this story of the early 


When 
you look at it is seems that there can be no doubt whence 


chapters is true it could come from only one source. 
it came; it is Mary’s account. No one can say that there 
was not an obvious source for this account and that St. 
lLuke was not careful to get it at first-hand. 


CHANGE IN GREEK STYLE 


When you read the preface and go on reading the sub- 
sequent narrative, one thing strikes you: the style com- 
pletely changes. The preface, as appears even in the 
English translation, was written in very high-style Greek. 
It is a long sentence, abounding in technique. When you 
get to the story itself, it is quite different; it is written 
like the simplest Hebrew narrative; each short sentence 
is joined to the next by “and.” It is un-Greek, it is as 
Hebrew as possible. “There was in the days of Herod, 
the king of Judea, a certain priest named Zacharias, of 
the course of Abia; and his wife was of the daughters 
of Aaron, and her name was Elisabeth, and they were 
both righteous before God, walking in all the command- 
And they 
had no child, because that Elisabeth was barren, and they 


ment and ordinances of the Lord blameless. 
And it came to 


It is a completely different style of narrative ; 


both were now well stricken in years. 
pass ef 
it is not the narrative natural to Luke, the educated man. 
It is older. He has embodied something; whether ver- 
bally given to him or originally embodied in a document 
which he translates, we cannot tell, but it is quite plain 
that here he passes into the region of narrating something 
that was already available for him. 

More than that, you notice this very remarkable thing, 
that the narrative appears to come from the very beginning. 
In several points it seems quite incredible that after Jesus 
had been rejected and crucified the description of what he 


was to be could have been exactly what is given us in 
They all anticipate the glorious days of 

God is going to fulfil the promises to 
That turned out to be quite true, but in a lament- 


these chapters. 
recovered Israel: 
Israel. 
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ably different sense to anything that had been expected 
If there was already in the minds of those who drew w 
this narrative the fact of the rejection and the crucifixion 
and the total failure of Israel after the flesh, those joyfy 
anticipations could not have been expressed as they are 
Moreover, when you read the narrative carefully, you se 
that even in the communication addressed to the blessed 
virgin there is nothing that clearly anticipates anything 
more than the birth of the Christ, which was in the ex. 
pectation of the people of Israel; there is nothing like a 
clear statement about the nature of his person. Everything 
marks these narratives as dating back from the very 
beginning. 


THE CASE OF MARK 


We are constantly asked, Why is there no similar nar- 
rative in St. Mark? All historians know that there is no 
argument so untrustworthy as the argument from silence. 
That such and such an authority does not mention some- 
thing which was going on at the time is to historians no 
evidence at all that it did not occur. The silences of original 
But with regard to S$. 
Mark it is not really extraordinary at all. We have got 
under which 
John Mark wrote his narrative, on which the other synoptic 
gospels are based. 


authorities are extraordinary. 
an authentic account of the circumstances 


He was St. Peter’s companion and 
interpreter, and his object was, not exclusively but primar- 
ily, to write down what he had constantly heard Peter, 
viving: the stories about how things happened in their ex- 
perience when they were with Jesus on earth. So that 
experience dated only from the time of John the Baptist’s 
preaching till the time of the ascension. That was the limit 
of the apostolic witness, and it was on the basis of that 
witness only that belief in Jesus was asked. Men were 
asked to believe by what they had experienced of his char- 
acter, his words and his deeds. Belief in Jesus as the 
eternal Son of God incarnate was not asked on any other 
And still the 
virgin birth of our Lord should not be put among the 
It is inevitable that Mark 
should begin where he does begin, from the preaching of 
John the Baptist. John wrote much later, when the synoptic 
narrative was well known, and he does not mention the 





ground than the ground of their experience. 


evidences, the grounds of belief. 


things which were already familiar, except where it is 
necessary from time to time to correct a mistake, or, more 
He shows 
in more than one place, for those who have any ears to 


often, because it is necessary to supplement it. 


hear, that he was very well conscious of the facts of our 
Lord’s birth. In two places he shows that plainly, at any 
rate plainly enough. 





But in fact we have got with regard to the circumstances 
of our Lord’s birth evidence from two independent sources, 
so independent that the testimony is stronger so far than 
for anything that rests only on the testimony of St. Mark's 
gospel: we have got Luke and we have got Matthew. Now, 
if the fact was as is narrated, there could be only two wit 
nesses, the one Mary and the other Joseph. When from 
this point of view you read the first two chapters of Mat- 
thew you are really overwhelmed with the evidence that 
all you have got there is Joseph’s story. All the incidents 
are narrated from the side of Joseph: his consternation, 
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his intention to put away his espoused wife; and then the 
communication, which he felt to be divine, made to him; 
and then the way he has by great sacrifice turned himself 
into the protector of the mother and the child; and the 
dangers which threatened him, and the measures which 
Joseph took, and their escape, and their return, and the 
circumstances of their settlement in Nazareth. 
is told simply from the side of Joseph. 


Everything 


TWO WITNESSES 


To me it is quite impossible to doubt that we have in 
these two narratives the witness of Mary and the witness 
of Joseph. They are totally independent; not, except in 
tiny detail, contradictory, but totally independent. The 
independence therefore strengthens the decisive testimony 
they give to the central event, that he was born in such 
and such a fashion, conceived in the womb of the blessed 
virgin by a re-creative act of God’s life-giving spirit. I do 
not think it is at all true to say that the witness to the 
fact is negative. I cannot help reminding you that in the 
carly days the disciples did tend themselves to invent. They 
could not bear the silences of the gospel. A century after 
our Lord’s death they began to invent stories of the child- 
hood of Jesus, and to fill up other blanks in the authentic 
vospel narrative. But they had no gift of invention at all, 
and the narratives of these apocryphal gospels, which you 
can get and read, are the poorest stuff. The narrative of 
the first two chapters of St. Luke have a sublime simplicity 
which is beyond invention. 

We do not generally associate the dean of St. Paul’s 
[Inge] with the patronage of miracles, but he wrote re- 
cently in what I think is one of the very best of his writings, 
the Confessio Fidei: “Those of us who believe, as we do, 
that Christ was a divine and unique being, will certainly 
not be guilty of the presumption of denying that the way 
of his birth into the world and his withdrawal in bodily 
presence from it may well also have been unique.” 

What I maintain is this. 

m to deny the possibility of these miracles of the birth 


It is quite true it is presump- 

and resurrection of Jesus. If we do not approach the 

narratives with a dogmatic presumption against them, | 
nk we are bound to believe them on the evidence. 


WHY IT MATTERS 


Now let me say a word about the connection of the idea 
ol the Christ with the event, because there are a great 
many people who say, “Oh, I do not care so much about 
the evidence: what difference does it make?” I am sure 
it makes a great, a vital difference. You can only deny the 
miraculous, the possibility of the miraculous, if you are 
prepared to deny to God what distinguishes the action of 
all rational beings; that is, the power of exceptional action 
under exceptional circumstances. It is characteristic of a 
reasonable being that in emergencies, because he is rational, 
To state the thing 
in a very brief compass, that is the real interpretation of 
the divine miracle. There is no love of disorder, but the 
world had become profoundly disordered by human sin, 
so deeply, so profoundly, that nothing, we are assured, 
could effect restoration except something which you must 


describe as a divine act of recreation. A new thing must 


he acts in an extraordinary manner. 
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be done; God will do a new thing; he will recreate what 
is being by its misuse destroyed. That is the real meaning 
of the miracles. In particular, that is the interpretation 
of this particular miracle. What is wanted is the birth of the 
man, the true man, but also the new man. He must be truly 
man, really man, in the whole of human faculties and 
energies, but he must be new man, free from the clinging 
taint and heritage of sin; more than that, he must be per- 
fected man, man in his perfection, as man can only be 
when he has become in the full sense the organ of God 
who made him. 

That 
Lord. 


miraculous birth, for that was hidden from them, but from 


is what the Christians came to believe about our 
The first believers, not from any knowledge of the 


the evidence of what they saw, they came to believe him 
God. 


perience by your imagination, and you come to the same 


to be the incarnate Son of Go through their ex- 


result. You cannot look on Jesus as he moves among men 
without seeing that he is really man, a son of man; but 
you cannot also watch that person, character, action, with- 
out saying, he is a very different sort of man, different 
in that astonishing freedom from the sin which always 
taints and cloys humanity. But also a new sort of man, 
because, plainly, he is not merely man; there speaks in 
that manhood something which is not human but must be 
divine 
\ NEW CREATIVE ACT OF GOD 

So they came to believe, and so it was that when the 
story of his birth was brought to them, the Christians 
leapt to it, and at once put it into their rudimentary creeds. 
faith 


from the beginning of the second century, you find the 


In all the statements of the Christian which come 
virgin birth occupying just the place which it does in our 
present creed. They leapt to it, so that, as far I know, the 
belief in it has been the constant accompaniment of the belief 
in the incarnation ; and the disbelief in it the constant accom- 
paniment or the general accompaniment of the disbelief in the 
idea of the incarnation. ‘Though, as | have told you, it played 
no part in the building up of the fabric, yet it seems to 
me there is the gravest reason to suppose that the rejection 
of it would be accompanied by a descent from the belief 
in our Lord which is enshrined in the creeds to a belief 
in his mere humanity. Because in fact what was wanting 
was a new creative act of God, and the production of a 
new man, the new man, the second Adam, the new head 
Nothing less than that. 


It is quite certain that the narratives of our Lord’s birth 


of a redeemed race. 


were not produced under any theological motive. As I 
say, they did not really carry with them the idea of the 
What I| contend is that the 
Anyone who believes with St. 


incarnation strictly speaking. 
fact is akin to the idea. 
Paul and St. John about Christ, so far from finding any 
difficulty in the miraculous birth, finds it just that which 
is wanting, which is welcome, to correspond to the idea of 
the birth of one who was true man but new man. 

So it is that I believe the belief in the fact is bound up 
with the belief in that which there took place, that there 
was both re-established and also perfected the true and 
destined relation of man to God, which is fulfilled and 
satisfied only in the person of Christ, both God and man. 





The Anti-Church Complex 


By Willard Brown Thorp 


HE OTHER DAY my fellow ministers in this town 

agreed, as they do about once in three or four years, 
that the thing most needed just now was a religious census 
of the community. As not infrequently happens, I found 
myself in a minority of one, for experience has taught me 
that, human nature being what it is, a religious census is 
usually productive of more irritation than information, and 
if one wishes to win people that is not the way to begin. 
Walking home from the meeting it occurred to me that it 
might be interesting if some kind of thermometer or auto- 
matic gauge could be devised to register the actual feelings 
of different people toward the church. Such a religiometer 
or ecclesiometer would certainly show a wide range of indi- 
vidual differences. Not only would it show the people 
who are perfectly clear as to their affiliations—Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Lutheran, Roman Catholic, Christian Science, 
and the rest—but it would reveal a much larger number 
who, while inheriting certain traditional preferences, do not 
care to classify themselves and prefer not to be drawn into 
any definite church responsibilities. 


AN ECCLESIOMETER 


Among the readings on the instrument would doubtless 
be all degrees of feeling toward the church, ranging from 
good-will and respect through various grades of indifference 
to distrust, suspicion and animosity. To some the church 
is the symbol of all that is good; to others it is the symbol 
In some circles 
the fact that a man belongs to a church is almost a matter 


of narrowness, bigotry and censoriousness. 
for apology, as one might say: “He goes to churci: regu- 
larly and teaches a Sunday school class, and yet I assure 
To those of us who 
have lived all our lives in the midst of a church atmosphere, 


you he is really an excellent fellow.” 


it is something of a shock when we discover for the first 
time how many there are who feel quite differently about it. 

I recall the first time I was in the midst of a large body of 
people animated by hostility toward the church. It was in 
the old Central Music Hall in Chicago and Professor George 
D. Herron of Grinnell college was the speaker. Professor 
Herron had developed a well-marked case of the anti-church 
complex, and the audience seemed to be with him to a man. 
I:very satirical thrust at the church was greeted with ap- 
plause and derisive laughter. I cannot say that I enjoyed 
listening to a Christian minister hold the church up to 
scorn. But the audience was to me a more interesting study 
than the speaker. I felt curious to penetrate its psychology. 

Later I had a similar experience in listening to a debate 
between Dr. Crapsey, the Episcopalian liberal, and a clever 
Armenian by the name of Mangasarian who was at that 
time attracting large audiences of free-thinkers in Chicago. 
The Armenian was defending the thesis that there never 
was such a person as Jesus. His arguments were a palpable 
juggling of the facts, but he was so quick and plausible 
that he could get by with a dozen lies while his polite and 
somewhat heavy antagonist was correcting one of them. 
Here again the impressive thing was the eagerness with 
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which most of the people present seemed to welcome any- 
thing that would give color to the idea that Jesus never 
existed. I could scarcely believe that so many people would 
receive that announcement with glee. 

The other day there came into my hands a paper-covered 
book entitled “Communism and Christianism,” by Bishop 
William Montgomery Brown, who is in process of being 
unfrocked by the Episcopal church and now styles himself 
“Episcopus in Partibus Bolshevikium et Infidelium.” The 
general spirit of this tirade may be judged from the fact 
that a favorite assertion of the writer is that the Lord’s 
Supper is a relic of cannibalism. But within the past four 
years successive editions of this book aggregating 300,000 
copies have been printed in England and America, and it 
has been translated into Italian, Bohemian, Swedish, Hun- 
garian, Greek and Finnish. 

These are among the more virulent forms of the complex. 
Milder forms are to be seen in those numerous persons who 
declare that they would gladly join a church if only they could 
find one that came up to their specifications. Lincoln said 
something of that kind once. There were certainly churches 
in his day that would have fully met his credal requirements 

the Unitarian, for example—but he never went out of 
his way to find such a church and join it. The man of that 
type never does. His favorite remark is, “Now if the 
churches would only do so and so (here he fills in his favor- 
ite prescription—abolition of creeds, union of denomina- 
tions, or what not) then I would be glad to take an inter- 
est.” I know many excellent men who say that and who 
really think they mean it, but I am satisfied that they are 
deceiving themselves. The reasons we give for an attitude 
are rarely the real explanations of it. One can always find 
reasons for anything one wants to do, but the question is, 
What makes him want it? In this instance you would 
think that the speaker had made a careful, scientific, dis- 
passionate study of churches and had been forced reluc- 
tantly to certain conclusions. But my observation is that 
there is usually something in the man himself that turns 
him away from the thing that a church is aiming to be. 


THE IRRITATION OF GOODLINESS 


For example, there is one thing which makes the church 
in its very nature an object of dislike to many persons and 
renders it a shining mark for attack. The church is com- 
posed of people who are avowedly endeavoring to be as 
good as they can. There they stand, a company of people 
who are trying to be good, or say they are, and who believe 
that goodness is at the heart of things. There will always 
be certain temperaments and perhaps certain stages of de- 
velopment to which the sight of such an organization, espe- 
cially if it appears to be a substantial and prosperous insti- 
tution, cannot fail to be exceedingly irritating. Sometimes, 
although not by any means always, the root of the matter 
is in some sin the man is cherishing in his own life. And 
there will always be those so sick at heart over the ways in 
which life has gone wrong with them, that they cannot bear 
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the sight of a church, and in vexation of spirit they seize 
the first stone they can find to throw. 

A good deal of the hostility to the church has something 
back of it. Something has gone wrong in the personal life; 
there has been some hurt, some bruise; that is the way a 
malignant growth begins. Something has hurt the man in 
his spirit and sent him off by himself and led him to spurn 
the ties of fellowship. If we knew what lay back of it all, 
we should understand how it is that this man with the anti- 
church complex has become so sensitive and so sore as to 
be unapproachable by anyone who comes in the name of 
the church. 

In the light of these facts we may see that the person 
with this sort of an attitude is not a case for argument but 
rather for healing and restoration of spirit. Sometimes we 
can see this complex developing right under ou: ~yes, in 
members of our family or in someone whose name is on our 
church roll. The men who go out to make an “every mem- 
ber canvass” are likely to find here and there some cases of 
it. When we find such a person, instead of engaging in 
argument or seeking to defend the church as if it were on 
trial before him and must recover his good opinion, we 
should rather consider that we are in the presence of a 
sick soul, a nature that has somehow got into a morbid con- 
dition and is seeing things through jaundiced eyes. What 
is needed is healing and patience and comprehension. The 
best piece of armor we can put on as Christians and as 
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workers in the church is the thirteenth of first Corinthians. 
Gentleness, kindness, unselfishness, patience, comprehension 
—it may require many applications, but in the long run it 
never faileth. 

The other day Gandhi, who seems to be about as near 
to an old-time prophet as anyone on earth today, completed 
a fast of twenty-one days. It was the kind of a fast which 
Jesus would have approved, for it was a genuine expres- 
sion of his sorrow and humiliation over the violence and 
bloodshed that had attended certain riots between the Hin- 
dus and the Moslems. At noon on the twenty-first day he 
was about to end his fast. A group of friends were gath- 
ered about the couch on which he lay. He first asked a 
lifelong Moslem friend from South Africa to recite a prayer 
from the Koran. Then he asked a Christian to sing, “When 
I survey the wondrous cross.” Then he asked a Hindu to 
recite some passages from the Upanishads, and another to 
sing his favorite hymn describing the ideal Vaishnava. Thus 
he signified his participation in the finest elements in all 
these different faiths. He bound the Moslems present by a 
solemn promise to labor for the union of their warring 
sects, and then reached out his hand for the cup of orange 
juice with which he was to break his fast. It is well for us 
to contemplate a spirit like that. As contrasted with Gan- 
dhi, one can only think of Shimei, the man who “went along 
on the hillside over against David, and cursed as he went, 
and threw stones at him, and cast dust.” 


The Spirituality of Science 


By J. W. 


A SHORT TIME AGO I addressed a labor forum 
meeting on the relationship between religion and the 
new knowledge that has come to us through science. At 
the close a few questions were asked, and some days later I 
received a letter from a man to whom I had not made my 
position plain, and who asked: “If our latest and clearest 
knowledge of God comes from science and not from reli- 
tion why do not ministers stop preaching the old-fashioned 
views of God found in the Bible and start telling people 
the truth?” 

Of course, my friend made a mistake in thinking that 
science has told us more about God than religion. Mod- 
ern science believes in a unity behind all things, it expects 
to find evidence of one creative force and not two, and it is 
continually finding such evidence. But the idea of one God 
over all—the greatest single idea that ever entered the mind 
of man—came to us from religion and not from science. 
Ages before the conception of the unity of creation dawned 
upon science, if indeed science could be said to exist at all, 
religion lifted the torch of faith in one true living God and 
started it flaming down through the dark centuries. Abra- 
ham of the Old Testament and not some contemporary 
Chaldean astronomer is the spiritual father of the millions 
who have believed in one God. 

Not only did religion first tell men about God in the Bible 
revelation but it has also told them all they know about the 
character of God. Science leads only to a great impersonal 
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creative power—it knows nothing of God as a person and 
so can tell us nothing about the character of God. The 
ideas the average man has about the perfection of the char- 
acter of God, his passion for righteousness and justice, his 
tenderness and the majesty of his person, all come from the 
Bible. Science has much to say about the majesty of the 
plan of the universe and of the perfection of its laws, but 
since it leads to a power and not to a person, science as 
such can tell us nothing about the character of God. 

The Old Testament dwells much upon the character of 
God, but the supreme revelation is in the New Testament 
and reads, “God is love.” Science has never given human- 
ity such a tremendous truth, nor any truth that has had such 
a far-reaching effect upon human life and destiny, nor is it 
ever likely to, for love is the supreme fact of the character 
of God, and so of the universe which he created. 

So the answer to the letter of my forum friend who 
wanted us to forsake Christianity and preach science be- 
cause it tells us more about God is this: The idea of one 
God-creator of all things came to us through religion, reli- 
gion has told us all we know about the character of God, 
and in Jesus Christ we have the highest revelation of God 
as love. This revelation transcends in its importance for 
the human race all scientific discovery and invention, since 
it affects the thoughts and actions of men day by day, 
their relations with each other and with God, their attitude 
to life here, and their outlook upon the hereafter. 
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But it is wrong to think that the preacher of the gospel 
has nothing to learn from the man of science or that science 
does not powerfully support the conceptions of religion. 
Pseudo-science there is, arrogant and superficial, and noisily 
assured that it has superseded and disposed of the revela- 
tion of Christianity. But true science has never been with- 
out its great men like Newton, Kepler, and Pasteur, and 
it has many another today who like them bow humbly 
before the greatness and truth of the Christian revelation. 
The materialistic agnostic science of a generation or two 
ago is as antiquated as the high-wheeled velocipede that was 
its contemporary. 

Over fifty years ago a president of the British Associa- 
tion in the annual address said that scientists had reached 
the point where they knew about all that was held in the 
long vista between the earth and the sky as they looked 
out toward the sunset. But science does not say that today, 
for it has discovered strange powers in that long vista, and 
it knows that strange powers there and elsewhere still await 
discovery. Today the world is coming back to us from 
the hands of modern science more wonderful and beautiful, 
and if there is no new revelation of the character of God 
there is a widened outlook upon the eternal. 

The electronic theory of the atom is revolutionizing our 
view of matter and it strongly supports the Christian con- 
ception of the world. The old idea that matter is made up 
of dead material atoms out of which all things have been 
built has been abandoned. According to the new view 
which is capable of demonstration—the atom itself is divisi- 
ble, and is composed of positive and negative charges of 
atom is a miniature 


electricity in rapid vibration. The 


solar system with its worlds revolving around a center 


VIBRATION THE KEY WORD 


Vibration is the key word of the new knowledge. Light, 
sound, and heat do not come to us 1n unbroken streams, but 
in waves or vibrations, and a difference in the number of 
vibrations per second gives us the ditference in our sensa- 
tions. A difference in the vibrations of light gives us the 
different colors, as a difference in the vibrations of sound 
\nd now science is 


all 


things, is a rapid motion or vibration of that invisible, im- 


gives us the different notes in musi 
telling us that the atom, the foundation of material 
material force, electrical energy, the nature of which is 
still a mystery. 

Christianity has always taught that the material world is 
but a form—real as such, but not real in the sense that it is 
eternal thereof: 
but he that doeth the will of God abid Ulti- 
mate reality is spiritual, according to Christianity, and to 


“The world passeth away, and the lust 


th forever.” 


this truth the church has held, despite crass materialism, the 
opposition of science falsely so-called, and its own lapses 
from its true spiritual mission in the world. Now comes 


science with its modern view of the atom and likewise 
reduces the solid material world in its essence to immaterial- 
ity and invisibility. 

Today when science is pointing to a spiritual explanation 
of material things, and when the reality of the unseen 
world is dawning upon men in a new way, our religion has 
its multiplied organizations that cater to the physical needs 


of men, in entertainment. physical culture, and the food 
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that perishes, so that the church is in danger of surrender- 
ing to materialism at the very moment of her triumph. The 
church can only live as she proclaims spiritual truth, and it 
is only thus that she deserves to live. Surely this is the 
time for the church to turn from her materialism, lest she 
find science holding a more spiritual conception of the 
world than she holds herself, and to emphasize in a new 
way the greatness and grandeur of her spiritual mission 
and message. 


RELIGION NOT DEPENDENT ON SCIENCE 


In all this it is hardly necessary to point out that Chris- 
tianity is not dependent on scientific proof or parallels be- 
tween the spiritual truth it proclaims and the teachings of 
The realm of grace is a higher realm than that 
in which science works, and the man of science, no matter 
how learned he may be, cannot find a way to the heart of 
Rather its very inability to minister 
to his higher life, as in the case of Romanes, may point him 
By Jesus Christ alone can we 
enter into that communion with God that satisfies the deep- 
est cravings of the human heart. He is the door for rich 
and poor, high and low, learned and unlearned alike. But 
the parallel between scientific truth and the underlying laws 
of the spiritual realm helps many people to understand 
Christianity much as did Drummond’s Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World in its day. The thing for us to know is 
that much of the new knowledge in science today is a 


science. 


God through science. 


to the Christian revelation. 


powerful aid to religion when rightly understood and 
interpretated. 

The new knowledge—radio, x-ray, ultra-violet ray, and 
scores of other things—is a new revelation of the works of 
the God whom the church has always proclaimed to men. This 
new knowledge tells of vast powers and distances, the small 
things even are great and a whole solar system lies in the 
atom. More and more people are thinking in broader terms. 
The preacher of the gospel in this day of widening horizons 
must get a new grip of his message and boldly proclaim its 
great truths. We must preach the vast deep things of our 
faith, the truths of which we are half afraid by reason of 
their very immensity: the incarnation, the cross, the power of 
prayer, the ever-living, ever-present Christ, the love of God, 
the power of Jesus to save the uttermost, and the illimitable 
resources of our God. We must speak with passion and 
urgency about these things. They must become new and 
We must leave the shallows and 
launch out into the deep. The pulpit must lift up its eyes 
and behold the wider horizon God is ever giving his truth. 
Christians everywhere must come to feel that there is more 
in their religion than has yet been grasped; that it alone 
has the vital message about God, and that the truth the 
world needs most is in the revelation God gave of himself 
in the person of his own Son, Jesus Christ. 

Let the church of the living God be unafraid. No truth 
ever hurt or ever shall hurt the cause of him who is the 
Truth incarnate. The matchless beauty of the life of Jesus 
Christ wins its ever increasing tribute from art and litera- 
ture and science. Every new truth wrested from the secret 
chambers of nature enhances his glory. And the more men 
know about their own hearts and understand him the more 
do they desire his service and continued presence. 


wonderful to us again. 
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THE BEST MIND OF THE CHURCH 


as reflected in the sermons of its 
twenty-five most influential preachers 


EARLY twenty-two thousand Protestant ministers of the United States 
have indicated twenty-five of their number whom they regard as their 
leaders—the men of deepest and most prophetic vision, the men of out- 

standing pulpit power, the men whose message most vitally interprets the mind 
of Christ, the pulpiteers whose thinking most deeply and potently influences 
the thinking of the church and the course of events in the life of the nation 


@ The poll of the entire Protestant ministry of America— about 9 » in 
all—north, south, east and west-——included ministers of all groups and schools 
in all denominations—fundamentalists, modernists, conservatives, liberals 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Disciples, Episco 
palians, Lutherans, Unitarians, Universalists and all the rest. Lach was asked 
to nominate ten preachers for our list of twenty-five. The results were first 


announced in The Christian Century of December 25, 1924 


€ This poll of the preachers of America in search of their leaders was no idle 
pastime. It was in no sense a ‘contest, and the twenty-five whose names top 
the list are in no sense ‘“‘prize-winners. [here was no candidating, and there 
is no award. The letters which the twenty-five leaders in the poll have sent to 
[he Christian Century in response to the announcement are characterized by 


the spirit of humility and surprise, and also of deep appreciation of the great 


honor which they have received at the hands of their brethren. The motive 
behind the poll was to get at the mind of the ministry, for the purpose of 
getting at the mind of the church itself [he churchs mind is in large 


measure the creation of its ministers by their preaching \nd the rank and 
file of ministers look up to a few great leaders whose thoughts and accents are 
potent and contagious. It was believed that the preaching of these leaders 
would afford a clue to the thinking that is dominant in the church today 


@ What this thinking is will be revealed in the series of sermons which these 
twenty-five preachers have consented to submit for publication in The Christian 
Century during the vear 1925. Each preacher has been asked to select a 
sermon which carries his most characteristic convictions, the message that 
lies nearest to his heart, the truth he most passionately desires his generation 
to receive 

@ ‘The publication of these sermons is bound to be the most significant revela 
tion of the mind of the Christian ministry of America which has ever been set 
forth. Our present readers will wish to extend an invitation to their friends in 
pulpit, pew and parish to subscribe for The Christian Century 


€ We take pleasure in giving to the public in the two following pages the 
pictures of the twenty-five pulpit masters 
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Put The Daily Altar into 100 of your 


church homes during January 


Preach a sermon on a selected Sunday, considering the theme ‘‘Spiritual Living in a 
Materialistie Age” or ‘A New Year and a New Life,” or some similar topic, and have 
copies of The Daily Altar at hand (see coupon below 


Here is one of the 365 pages, exact size 


THE DAILY ALTAR 


Sundap 
Theme for the Day The Unchanging God. 


Through all the changing years of our lives and through 
mankind’s long history on the earth the one constant thing is 
the fatherly will of God. Nature and history are marked by 
change and decay. Our human purposes are inconstant, and 
our progress has been marked by many falls and wanderings. 
But God’s purpose, the Father's will, has never failed. Un- 
regardful of His presence though we be, still He leads us on 
and will lead until He brings us home. 


Scripture Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in 
i venerations Psalm 90°] 


Prayer () God, Thou hast been in all past ages the help 
of mankind. Thou to us in our dav and time the 

and gulde ob our lives We look back into the year that 
workings of Thy goodness. How much 

providence appear now that the year is 

we were in the midst of its stresses and its 

Help us in the vear that awaits us to practice 

to discern Thy good guidance of our lives, and 

ven when we do not see the outcome. And 

dav a sense of Thy protecting love which 
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The Book World 


Some Books on Theology 


HY ARE WRITERS so afraid of the word “theology”? 

Or is it the readers who are afraid? Or is it that the writers 
are afraid that the readers will be afraid? I have before me twenty- 
two recent volumes dealing with theology, yet only one of them 
ventures to use that term in its title. That one is Herman F. Bell’s 
IntRopUCTION To THEOLOGY (Author, 22 E. 17th St., N. Y., $2), a 
thin volume defending the thesis that theology is or ought to be 
the queen of the sciences, and attempting to state a theology which 
thinking men not only can but must believe. But it is a generalized 
non-Christian theology; not a body of verified data such as might 
he expected as the subject-matter of a science, but a compendium 
of personal opinions of one who, though maintaining a keen interest 
in religion, has left the ministry because he is “out of the beaten 
track” in theology. 


Bell complains that almost no books on theology are being 
It seems to me there is rather a flood of them—books 
which avoid the word in their titles, but deal with fundamental 
concepts of reality and value and the nature of God and the universe 
and the relation of one to the other and of both to man. Some of 
these books are clearly in the field of philosophy, but the line between 
jhilosophy and theology is not easy to draw, and I do not know 
at anything is gained by drawing it at all. For example, J. S. 

ackenzie’s ULTIMATE VALUES IN THE LIGHT OF CONTEMPORARY 
‘noucut (Doran, $1.25), is in Doran’s excellent Library of Phil- 
sophy and Religion, the very name of which is suggestive of the 
verlapping of the fields. This is essentially an essay in meta- 
physics—almost as unpopular a word as theology, but covering an 
equally inevitable range of human thought. The author’s general 

ition is idealistic. His conception of worth as the creative force 
which produces value has roots that run back as far as Plato and 
draw nourishment from Aristotle’s matter and form and still more 
from Hegel’s logic. His universe is a warm and friendly place 
where effort for worthy ends is worth while and gives reasonable 
promise of ultimate success because “we seem to have good reason 
to suppose that the power behind our universe is working with us.” 
If this is not a theology, it is at least the soil in which a good 
theology can grow. 


published. 


Here are five books that deal entirely with the question of the 
nature of God and how he may be known. Certainly these are 
theology in the strictest sense. Yet the author of one of them, 
Tue Harvest Part, by Rev. G. A. Studdert Kennedy (Doran, 
$1.50), unblushingly asserts that he could not write a book of 
theology and that nobody would read it if he did. Kennedy writes 
ut of a very close-up experience of war in the trenches. He has 
seen that, for the general run of men who are neither philosophers 
nor saints and who have bitter knowledge of the foul things in the 
world, such as war, slums, vice, murderous greed and helpless 
poverty, the existence of God is not an intellectual but a moral 
problem. What kind of God can be the overlord of this kind of 

ld? He thinks the idea of omnipotence a hindrance to faith 

nd an obstruction to morality, and finds the answer rather in a 
ing, struggling, suffering God who does the best he can, which 
y no means the best imaginable, and agonizes with the rest of 
s over his and our partial failures. It is a book of tremendous 
earnestness, written with an extraordinary understanding of the 
point of view of men not only in the trenches but in the other 
hard places of life. A big dose of this book would be good for 

smug comfortable person who finds it easy to believe that 
God's in his heaven, all’s right with the world, merely because he 
hears no sound harsher than the lark’s song and his own personal 
clock registers seven of a fair spring morning. Parenthetically, 
I mention Kennedy’s volume of vigorous poems, THe Sorrows oF 
Gop (Doran, $1.75), many of which are informed by the same 
spirit and most of which paint scenes drawn against the same 
background. These are among the not-very-many war poems that 
have not become anachronisms in the light of six years of peace. 
Some day I am going to write—or get someone else to write—an 
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“Poetry During and After the War,” and this book will 
have an honorable place in it. 


article on 


Radically different in its approach, as its title indicates, is M. 
Bross Thomas’ Tue Bisticat Inga or Gop (Scribner’s, $1.50). The 
author holds that all parts of the Bible present a single, unified, 
consistent conception of God, because all parts of it are equally 
the word of God. Even Koheleth is an exponent of the perfections 
of the same God who is more perfectly revealed in the gospels. 
In Some Open Ways To Gop (Scribner's, $1.50), Walter Russell 
Bowie, rector of Grace church, New York, faces both the needs 
and the perplexities of modern life, asserts the necessity of definite 
faith, and attempts to show how the facts of human experience 
point to a satisfying conception of God, as do also the records of 
Jesus Christ and the testimony of the indwelling spirit in the heart. 
(The price of a book may be none of the reviewer's business, but 
it is a satisfaction to see that Scribner's and some others find it 
possible to sell a well-made theological book of 200 to 250 pages 
for $1.50). 


The most comprehensive and in many ways the most valuable of 
these five books about God is Wilbur Fisk Tillett’s Tae Patus THat 
Leap to Gop (Doran, $4.00). This is a general survey of the 
grounds of theistic and Christian belief in the light of present 
human knowledge. Its approach is through the various channels 
of nature, science (he is not afraid of evolution), human experience, 
philosophy, reason, the Bible, miracles (he believes in miracles, as 
super-natural rather than contra-natural), Christ, the church, and 
the creeds. I do not know where one would go to find a more 
reasonable and persuasive statement of a sound, evangelical faith. 
It is an admirable general treatise on apologetics. Who can say 
that no serious books on theology are being written, when the 
imprint is still fresh on a book like this? I don’t agree with it 
entirely, but it is a noble and notable volume. (Since I was just 
speaking of prices, perhaps it ought to be remarked that this one 
also is not too expensive for its size—nearly 600 pages.) To the 
question which forms the title of his book, Is Gop a Personauity? 
(pub. by author), Charles W. Squires returns an affirmative answer 
after a discussion which has to do chiefly with the philosophical 
aspects of the subject and involves a survey of the chief schools of 
philosophy. His most specific obligation, I should judge, is to 
Borden P. Bowne, whose general line of thought he seems to follow. 


The formation of an adequate conception of God and faith in 
the reality of such a being is one approach to the construction of 
a complete theology. Another is through the study of the nature 
of man. Herbert Alden Youtz, of Oberlin, in THe SuprREMACY oF 
THE Spiritual (Macmillan, $1.75) undertakes the formulation of 
a theory of human personality on the basis of an assertion of the 
primacy of the spiritual interests in experience. His point of view 
is not unlike that recently expressed by Philip Cabot in “Except 
Ye Be Born Again”; and, like Cabot, he is chiefly interested not 
in the proof of a theory but in pointing out a way of attainment. 
Religious emotion may be merely vague ecstasy, and social service 
—indispensable in its place—may be imitative and mere busy-work 
for sentimentalists. The gospel of Jesus presents the methods by 
which man may “repeat and verify in his own person the great 
affirmation that the inner experience of actual sonship establishes 
contact for us with the hidden springs of life.” 


The problem of belief is, for many, the problem of authority. 
Men drift because they have jauntily declared their independence 
of external authorities or have found that certain claims made in 
behalf of the Bible and the church as authorities are vulnerable 
to criticism, and have not yet developed their own spiritual judgment 
or learned how to use guidance which is divorced from the concept 


of infallibility. The purpose of Edward Grubb’s AuTHority IN 
Reiicion (Macmillan, $1.25), is to effect a synthesis between ex- 
ternal and internal authority. Not blind trust in supposedly inerrant 
utterances, but an appreciative and intelligent use of the records 
of spiritual experiences other than our own in the light of those 
experiences which are intimately our own, is the true meaning 
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of religious authority. Grubb’s book will be helpful to many who 
are troubled by the apparent break-down of the rigid external 
criteria of truth. A little book which goes still deeper into the 
nature of belief and its function in the spiritual life is Proplems 
oF Beurer, by Ferdinand C. S. Schiller (Doran, $1.25). The book 
is fascinating as well as fundamental. These sentences are worth 
the price of the volume: “Lamentable is the fate of a belief which 
well-meaning friends (or covert sceptics) try to exempt from the 
struggle for existence or rescue from the field of debate by pleading 
for it benefit of clergy. In many cases the belief which is made 
too sacred to be subject of inquiry, and becomes too proud to fight, 
simply evanesces.” 

Less complacent toward the ideas of the modernists is Reginald 
Stewart Moxon’s MopernisM AND OrtHopoxy (Doran, $1.60). 
For Moxon, no less than for Machen or Mullins, modernism is not 
a variant of Christianity but a rival system. The thesis of this 
book is that the Vincentian canon of orthodoxy, “Quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus,” was designed to check the mod- 
ernism of its day and is still the proper criterion, and that by 
this test the modernism of our time is condemned. The discussion 
is dignified, courteous, and scholarly—in all of which respects it 
differs notably from some other works having the same purpose. 
It would be informing and perhaps wholesome for modernists to 
read a work in which the principles of the opposing point of view 
are sO uncompromisingly stated, but it is scarcely probable that 
one of them would be convinced by it. What does belief mean if, 
for example, one must believe in the virgin birth, not because 
there is clear evidence of it as an historical fact, as the author 






CORRESP 


As a Veteran Rural Pastor Sees It 
Eritor Tue Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: The problem of the country church is not so easily 
settled, at least not by any argument among churches. It is 
not a question now of too many churches, but having no 
church or Sunday schools in an increasing area in the country. 
Let me give you my experience and observation over a period 
of fiity years. My first nine years as a member of a Metho- 
dist conference was spent in country circuits. The balance of 
thirty-six years was spent in city pastorates. In 1874 I was 
sent to a ten appointment charge in Minnesota. The rule 
was that every township must have a Sunday school and a 
preaching service every two weeks, if possible. Twenty years 
later I visited that circuit and found that it had been reduced 
to four appointments, this change being accounted for by better 
roads and conditions of travel which allowed farmers to attend 
village churches. Ten years later, after the introduction of 
the automobile, this same area was reduced to two appoint- 
ments. 

A year ago I visited an old friend who drove me over a 
part of the old circuit, and as we passed six of the school 
houses where we used to preach he told me that not a service 
or even a Sunday school now existed, in spite of the fact that 
the population had nearly doubled. I said to my friend, “I 
suppose these people attend the church in town.” “No,” he 
said, “not one in ten. They are only tenants and have no 
automobiles or other means of travel, and as they are only 
here for a short time and are so poor, they do not attend 
church because they feel they cannot afford to belong to a 
church. Only the well-to-do people can afford the luxury of 
membership in a church and therefore these poor people neither 
attend nor support cither church or Sunday school.” 

The result is that hundreds of children are growing up with 
no religious training in home or in church. This is a condi- 
tion rapidly growing all over the nation in the country dis- 
tricts. The state treats them better than this for if they close 
a school and open a community center school, they furnish 
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seems to admit that there is not, nor because it is essential to the 
doctrine of the deity of Jesus, as he clearly asserts that it is not, 
but merely because it has always been believed? At this point one 
should go back to Schiller’s book on “Problems of Belief” and think 
through with him what it means to believe anything. Moxon’s 
book is Anglican, almost Anglo-Catholic. If you want the anti- 
modernist argument from the southern Baptist point of view, take 
CHRISTIANITY AT THE Cross-Roaps, by President E. Y. Mullins 
of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. It is a little late 
to review this work at length, for it is more than six months old. 
I think it is wrong on most of its essential propositions, but it is 
a notable statement of the position it represents. The author 
says that “it is high time for religion to assert once more its free 
dom and insist on its own rights. The people of Christ must keep 
this religion free. They must not suffer it to be imprisoned in a 
cage of natural law.” Truly, religion must be free within its own 
field. But religion is not free to make unprovable assertions within 
the realm of ascertainable facts and at variance with them, and 
make acceptance of such assertions a matter of faith. Dr. Mullins 
would say that nobody proposes to do anything of the sort. I think 
they do. So we will let the matter drop there. But this I want 
to commend: “The rational process might complete itself and 
explain the last jot and tittle of the universe, including religion, 
without becoming religion. This is because religion involves more 
than the rational process.” That is fine. And it gives one ground 
to hope that even if evolution should explain more than it has yet 
explained, religion would probably still be safe. 


WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 






free transportation to the school. But this is not so with 
the church. The tenant farm is the curse of our time in many 


ways. This problem must be settled and the land returned 
te the people. The absentee landlord must be abolished or 
this nation will see a revolt before long. These are some of 
the problems the church must face. 


Bell, Calif. Davin Morcan. 


Thinks Country Church Not So Bad! 


Epitor Tue Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: The letter of Mr. Fred T. Smith, of Berea College, on the 
problem of the country church, demands a reply only because of 
the possibility of its being taken seriously by those who do not 
know. Certainly if the solution of this problem is to be taken out 
of the hands of rural ministers, as Mr. Smith intimates, it should 
not be placed in the hands of college professors, who, judging by 
Mr. Smith’s letter, have but little, if any, conception, of what the 
situation really is. Mr. Smith speaks with all the authority of 
having made a new discovery, when he demands that the young 
people be given a part and a place in the church life. I venture the 
statement that there is not a country church throughout the middle 
west where the young people are not only given a part, but are 
tremendously important factors therein. It may be that rural 
churches in the state of Kentucky are still being ruled by the spirit 
of Old Fogeyism, but certainly not elsewhere. Rural problems will 
not be solved by college professors who study them from afar. 
There must be actual experience, and this must mean more than 
occasional or periodic visitations. And let this be said, if the 
various boards of the denominations would but give more heed to 
the suggestions of the men on the ground, and who know whereof 
they speak, it would be better for them and for the churches. It 
seems to be quite the thing in certain circles today to raise the cry, 
“Too many churches,” particularly in regard to the village and 
rural districts. Such men delude themselves into thinking that one 
community church will infallibly solve the problem. It will not. 
More, it does not. The writer could point to several communities 
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having but one church, but who do not begin to adequately care 
for these communities. One such has gone back to the original 
plan of two churches, and is doing better work for the larger 
interests of the kingdom of God than it was doing with one church. 
And why continually pick on the country church? Is there not 
as much if not more duplication in the towns and cities? Look 
around and see if this statement be not true. And certainly, our 
city churches are not strategically located. I have seen five and 
six churches within almost as many blocks of each other, while 
other sections will be but very inadequately cared for. The record 
of the country church is quite an honorable one, and it will be just 
as well for so-called experts to lay off for a while, and devote their 
energies to other fields. 


Elwood, II. Freperick T. Roperts. 


Reading and Thinking 


Epitor THE CHRIsTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In a letter in one of your recent issues Edward Marsh 
makes the following statement: “I would not care to listen to 
a preacher who read a hundred and fifty books a year and 
dipped into a mass of miscellaneous material, for I know that his 
sermons could be nothing else but scrappy.” The truthfulness 
of the contention that a wide reader is certain to preach scrappy 
sermons is to be seriously questioned. From my own limited 
range of observation I could without difficulty mention several 
of America’s outstanding preachers who are guilty of the 
heinous crime of reading a hundred and fifty books a year. 
The very names of these men confute Mr. Marsh’s sweeping 
generalization. The letter commends Phillips Brooks because 
he “hardly ever quoted.” However, a careful reading of Dr. 
Allen’s biography and of Brooks’ own volume, “Essays and 
Addresses,” might make one suspect that there were years in 
his life when he was guilty of the offense of reading a hundred 
and fifty books a year. 

But the most serious objection to Mr. Marsh’s viewpoint is 
the fact that it is based on the hoary fallacy that reading is a 
substitute for thinking rather than an incentive to it. In an 
educational experience of twenty years I have not come into 
contact with a single individual whose mental life has been 
handicapped by too much reading. I have, on the other hand, seen 
dozens who have “died at the top” on account of neglecting 
their reading. I could reenforce my own experience along these 
lines with that of others, but I can not do this lest I place my- 
self in a position where I shall be open to the charge of 
scrappiness. I shall, however, have the temerity to quote two 
sentences from Arthur J. Balfour’s address on “The Pleasures 
of Reading.” “I have,” writes Mr. Balfour,” often heard of the 
individual whose excellent natural gifts have been so over- 
loaded with huge masses of undigested and undigestible learn- 
ing that they have no chance of a healthy development. But 


though I have often heard of this personage, I believe him to be 
mythical.” 


It is a waste of time, energy and ability to exhort the mythi- 
cal figure who reads too much. Would it not be better to 
sa : 
cevote our attention to the flesh and blood human beings who 
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are impeding their intellectual growth by not doing enough 
reading? Reading and thinking are not mutually exclusive. We 
must emphatically need men who both read and think. No 
real bookman reads because he wishes to avoid the labor of 
thinking. Good books have always inspired men to vital thought, 
and they always will. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, 

Buckhannon, W. Va. 


Lewis H. CurisMAN. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson text for January 18. Luke 22:14-23. 


The Upper Room 


UR NEEDS ARE various. From every side we are as- 

sailed with needs. We need this and we need that. We need 
a new law; we need more money; we need a new organization; 
we need enthusiasm; we need to outlaw war; we need to unite 
the churches; we need to enforce prohibition; we need to live 
together like brothers; we need to help the poor; we need 
education so as to think straight; we need to carry on the 
faith of the fathers; we need to teach religion in terms of 
modern science; we need good food, fresh air, more exercise; 
we need more houses and cheaper transportation; we need 
lower taxes; we need more common-sense; we need vacations, 
Enthusiasts talk up particular need. We need this—we need 
that. What do we need above all? Let Jesus answer: “Mary 
hath chosen that good part which shall not be taken away 
from her.” What did Mary do? She sat at Jesus’ feet, listening 
to every word of life that fell from his inspiring lips. 

Hereafter when we discuss needs, or any outstanding need, 
let ns always remember that there is only one fundamental need 
and that is to commune with Jesus Christ. There is the source 
of spiritual refreshment; there is the dynamo of power; there 
is the origin of direction; there is the fountain of eternal hap- 
piness. To live without contact with Jesus Christ is to fail to 
live at all. Goethe said of Schiller, his favorite pupil, that at 
the end of each fortnight he was amazed at his development. 
Our slow growth is the penalty we pay for absence from our 
master. A certain American preacher, who always thrills me 
with his powerful and original interpretations of spiritual things, 
invariably refers to Jesus as “My Master.” There is the secret. 
He meets his lord. Who does not know the stimulus of a 
great friend? Absent from that person we droop, we fade, we 
lose power and enthusiasm. Then we meet him again and 
the full tides of life surge again. I have such friends, they thrill 
me, they fire me, they make me believe in myself; they direct, 
inspire, sustain me. I wonder if I, in turn, am in the least 
helpful to anyone else? Jesus is the supreme friend. It is 
imperative, as we value our spiritual power, that we often come 
into intimate contact with him. 

Yesterday I picked up a book that I had read many years 
ago. It was by Maltbie Babcock, poor unfortunate, sublime 
Maltbie Babcock, whose glorious eyes shine with a heavenly 
light from the picture in the front of the volume. Here I found 
the secret of his powerful life. Read it: 


“Riverdale, N. Y., Nov. 7, 1899. 

“Committed myself again with Christian brothers to unre- 
served docility and devotion before my master. 

“Maltbie Babcock.” 
It is to such commitment that today I invite you in this 
lesson. Let this be no ordinary hour, no easy and conventional 
piety, this study of the Lord’s supper. This is a call to the 
master’s side. My word is to the driven business man, living 
and battling in this day of maddening materialism; come, the 
Upper Room waits for you. There you may cool your fevered 
brow, there you may find eternal values, there you may see 
things as they are. Business is not all of life. The supreme 
need is to look into your master’s face and to catch your note 
from him. Noble business men are doing that. See what they 

are bringing to pass. Joun R. Ewers, 





NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Chinese Forbid Teaching 
Religion in Schools 

Reports. just reaching America show 
that, despite chaotic political conditions, 
the annual National Educational Con- 
ference of China was held at Kaifeng, 
capital of Honan province, late in Novem- 
ber. Delegates were present from 18 
provinces, among them many of the most 
prominent educators in the country. Four 
resolutions and eleven recommendations 
concerning missionary education in China 
were unanimously adopted. Close govern- 
ment regulation of all schools operated 
by missionaries was demanded, and it was 
recommended that all teaching of religion 
by missionaries be stopped. 


Favor Deporting Alien 
Bootleggers 

The board of temperance of the 
Methodist church has gone on record as 
favoring the Johnson bill now before con- 
gress, under the terms of which aliens 
found guilty of bottlegging would be liable 
for deportation. The board also called for 
the enactment of the Cramton bill, which 
would take the enforcement of prohibition 
laws out of the hands of the treasury de- 
partment, and of the Stalker bill, which 
would increase the penalties for violation 
of the law. Other recommendations of 
the board would provide for a preview of 
magazines by government officials in 
order to diminish the present deluge of 
“magazines specializing in sex appeal and 
characterized by obscenity, profanity and 
filth;” would secure from book publishers 
greater care in the choice of novels for 
the general market; would banish prize- 
fighting from army posts; would secure 
the passage of the child labor amendment, 
and would increase the interracial con- 
tacts that have brought about a conspicu- 
ous lessening in the number of lynchings 


Protest New Canadian 
Immigration Law 

The annual convention of the Eastern 
Canada Chinese mission, recently in ses- 
sion in Kingston, Ont., vigorously pro- 
tested against the Chinese immigration 
act passed at the last session of the 
dominion parliament. The law was 
characterized as a breach of faith with 
the Chinese already resident in Canada, 
a handicap to further missionary work 
among such Chinese, a practical exclusion 
of Chinese from Canadian colleges. Reso- 
lutions declared “the world’s great need 
today is international goodwill. The bill, 
which is an offense to a friendly sister 
nation has already excited intense indig- 
nation amongst the Chinese which is 
bound to react in due time.” 


Forty Years Lay Worker; 
Now Ordained 


On Dec. 17 Mr. John W. Hudston, for 
forty years one of the leading laymen 
of the Episcopal diocese of Colorado, 
was ordained to the diaconate of the 
Protestant Episcopal church by coad- 
jutor Bishop Ingley. Since 1887 Mr. 
60 


Hludston had been connected with one of 
the leading banks of Denver, during which 
period he had organized a diocesan lay 
readers’ league, had twice been a deputy 
to general conventions of the church, and 
had been instrumental in the organization 
of two Denver parishes. 


Still After Home Mission 
Policy in Ohio 

Action taken late in December by the 
comity committee of the Ohio council of 
churches shows the determination of re- 
ligious leaders in that state to put an end 
to the disgraceful denominational com- 
petition now being carried on by means 
of home mission funds. More than a 
month ago the council asked the home 
mission boards to refuse to put money 
into new enterprises that would be in com- 
petition with churches of other com- 
munions already established. Now the 
council asks the bords to make careful 
surveys, and wherever such competition 
is found already to exist, to withdraw the 
funds by which the competing churches 
are maintained. It is recommended that 
this policy of withdrawal be completed 
within three years 


Campbell Morgan Begins 
New York Pastorate 

With the first week of the year Dr. G. 
Campbell Morgan began his service as 
stated supply at the Fifth avenue Presby- 
terian church, New York city. Dr. Mor- 
gan’s contract is for three months, but the 
newspapers of the city say that it is likely 
that, if there is the response to his preach- 
ing that is expected, he will be called to 
a permanent pastorate. It is announced 
that Dr. Morgan will not only preach 
Sunday mornings and afternoons, but on 
Friday evening as well, when he will de- 


liver a series of expository sermons on 
the Bible. 


First Department of Hebrew 
University Opens 

On Dec. 22, the anniversary of the 
great victory of the Maccabees over the 
Greeks, the first department of the 
Hebrew university in Jerusalem, the in- 
stitute for Jewish studies, was formally 
opened. Educators, men of letters, and 
diplomatic representatives were present 
irom America and many European coun- 
tries. In his opening address Dr. Yehuda 
L. Magnes, American Jewish communal 
leader, and president of the governing 
board of the university, said: “We are 
creating in Palestine a place for study 
without fear and without prejudice. We 
depend upon the Jewish spirit to enrich 
the spiritual life of mankind. The in- 
stitute for Jewish studies will be a con- 
necting link between the wisdom of the 
east and the civilization and culture of 
the west.” 


Newspaper Advertising Spreads 
Christianity in Japan 

After eight years of advertising funda- 
mental Christian truths in the daily press 
of Japan, Rev. Albertus Pieters, who has 
been in charge of this novel mode of 
evangelism, declares that the results have 
exceeded the most optimistic expectatious 
of those who launched the effort. More 
than 7,500 inquiries have come in from 
all over Japan. Such inquiries are an- 
swered with tracts, books, and personal 
interviews, and further instruction is 
given through correspondence courses. 
Abeut 130 persons are known to have 
been converted in this manner, and 
numerous churches have been formed. 
The work is entirely undenominational. 


Rome Begins Celebration of Holy Year 


O* CHRISTMAS EVE Pope Pius XI 
opened the so-called holy door of St. 
Peter’s cathedral, using the hammer of 
solid gold, its haft of carved ivory, stud- 


ded with rubies, emeralds, aquamarines 
and lapis lazuli, and a trowel similarly 
formed, which had been presented to him 
by the Roman Catholic prelates of the 
world. Striking the bricked-up door with 
the hammer, the pope cried, in Latin, 
“Open unto me the gates of justice.” At 
the third stroke the portal opened. It had 
remained closed since 1825. The pope then 
led the enormous concourse of people into 
the great church through the newly opened 
entrance. At the same time, three espe- 
cially honored cardinals were opening 
similar doors in other famous Roman 
churches. 

Although the interval between jubilee 
or holy years of the Roman church is only 
officially 25 years, the vicissitudes of the 
vatican and of world politics have deterred 
the pontiffs from proclaiming such years 
for a century. The first formal holy year 
was proclaimed in a bull of Boniface VIII, 


in 1300, in which was granted “great re- 
mission and indulgence for sins” to all 
who made pilgrimage to Rome. The trip 
to Rome on the part of the faithful still 
remains the distinctive feature of the 
celebration. 

Pilgrimages have already started from 
all parts of the world to the center of the 
Roman faith, New York newspapers re- 
port priests as exercised lest the trip to 
Rome be made an excuse for general 
sightseeing and a sampling of the hectic 
pleasures of European gambling resorts. 
In Rome itself extensive preparations have 
been made, not only to take care of the 
expected multitudes, but to make the trip 
of religious significance. 

Chief among the exhibits at the vatican 
will be an array of objects portraying life 
and customs in all parts of the world 
where the Roman church has its missions. 
‘his missionary exposition fills 23 halls. 
It was arranged at the express order ol 
the pope, who has brought missionaries 
from all fields to explain the exhibit to 
the sightseers. 
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\ budget of $250,000 a year is sought for 
it, as 2¢ possibilities are only beginning 
to appear. At least 95 per cent of the 
adult population of Japan is said to read 
some newspaper every day. 


Bishop Garland Now a Canon 
of Jerusalem Cathedral 
Bishop Thomas J. Garland, ‘of the 
Episcopal diocese of Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed a canon of St. George's 
cathedral, Jerusalem. In that position he 
will represent the Protestant Episcopal 
church of the United States. St. George’s 
is the Anglican cathedral in the holy city. 
Each of the six main branches of the 
Anglican church—Great Britain, India, 
South Africa, Australia, the United States, 
and Canada—is entitled to an episcopal 
canon, typifying the unity of the com- 
Those at 
present holding these positions are the 


CHRISTIAN 


bishop of London, the metropolitan of 
India, the archbishop of Capetown, and 
Archbishop Clarke, late of Melbourne. 
Bishop Garland succeeds the late Bishop 
Nichols, of California. 


Arrange Tours to 
Stockholm 


For the convenience of those Americans 
who will attend the Universal Christian 
Conference on Life and Work, to be held 
in Stockholm next August, Dr. Henry A. 
Atkinson, general secretary of the Ameri- 
can committee on arrangements, an- 
nounces that several tours have been ar- 
ranged. The first, and most complete, 
will leave New York on June 13, giving 
three weeks in London and time for at- 
tendance at the council of the World Al- 
liance of Reformed Churches holding the 
Presbyterian system, which meets at Car- 
diff, Wales, June 23 to July 2. After the 


Warless World Waits on Warless Church 


| HIS CHRISTMAS SERMON at 
the Plymouth Congregational church, 
Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. H. C. Culbert- 
son declared that the churches can hardly 
see fulfilled their dream of a 
warless world until they have declared 
peace among themselves. The warless 
church will come, said Dr. Culbertson, 
when Catholics, Jews and Protestants 
have learned to cooperate in friendly 
loyalty to the ideals of the ten command- 
ments, the twenty-third psalm, the 
beatitudes, the Lord’s prayer, the golden 
rule, and the parables of the prodigal and 
the good Samaritan. The rivalries be- 
denominations must also be 
eliminated. 


pe to 


tween 


DIFFERENCES TWO-FOLD 


“Our differences are two-fold, those of 
rganization and those of creed,” said Dr. 
Culbertson. “Organic union is not neces- 
sary, but it is necessary to have a loving 
unity of the spirit, and a kindly agreement 
consider all points of difference as 
secondary. For example, I believe that 
the earth is round, not flat. But I would 
not quarrel about it. Truth will take 
care of itself. Humbly and  open- 
mindedly I believe that Jesus was ‘God 
manifest in the flesh,’ God revealing him- 
self in terms of a human life. But 1 
would not quarrel about even that great 
doctrine, nor let it prevent me from unit- 
ing in fellowship with those who believe 
differently, in order that together we may 
make his teachings to prevail. 

“We have the Master’s authority for 
this. He said, ‘Whosoever shall speak 
a word against the Son of Man it shall 
be forgiven him.’ Jesus knew it would 
not be easy for men to understand his 
nature, and with broad kindliness and 
sympathy he declared, ‘He that is not 
against us is for us.’ Jesus’ brothers, the 
Jews, cannot be proselyted to Christianity 
as individuals, but might not that wond- 
rous race, from which sprang Moses, 
Isaiah, Jesus and Paul, be invited to join 
with us in a splendid program on the 
basis of Jesus’ revelation of the true way 
of heavenly life? Would not such a 
program be Jesus’ wish? 

“Surely if there be a Satan, then Satan’s 
masterpiece is the antagonism and pre- 


judice which exist today between Catho 
lics, Jews and Protestants, which divide 
us in the face of the foe, and prevent us, 
amid the new conditions of life in modern 
civilization, from giving our boys and 
girls the fundamental moral and religious 
training which they so desperately need. 
There is not a savage tribe on this planet 
so low that it does not teach its children 
whatever religion they have, however 
crude it may be. But we in America 
quarrel so over our differences that there 
are many millions of our children grow- 
ing up with almost no training at all in 
the spiritual heritage of our race. 

“It has been stated that there are 52,- 
000,000 Americans outside of all church 
relationship, and 26,000,000 children in our 
country who have no training along religi- 
ous lines in home, day-school, Sunday 
school or church. We know too well how 
many million others besides these there 
are, whose only religious training is half 
an hour per week in our inadequate 
Sunday schools. Can civilization stand 
the strain? It is not enough to read 
the Bible without comment in the schools, 
for many teachers are amazingly poor 
readers. But for the sake of our boys 
and girls, and of the future of the land 
we love, let us unite enough to secure 
a constitutional amendment, or whatever 
else is necessary, and to teach in our 
schools day by day the ten command- 
ments, the Lord’s prayer, and the vital 
truths upon which all Catholics, Jews and 
Protestants agree. 


A MISSIONARY EXAMPLE 


“Let us carry this united spirit into all 
the world. Ina recent address, Dr. Watts 
O. Pye, one of the greatest missionaries, 
ascribed his remarkable success in China 
to his policy of first showing to influential 
Chinese men that the teachings of Con- 
fucius and Jesus in regard to conduct are 
the same, and then, after reaching this 
agreement, he found it easy to go on from 
this common basis to the higher teachings 
of our Lord. Let us, in this same spirit 
of goodwill, toil for the good and great 
truths on which we all agree, and trust 
that God will lead us on from that founda- 
tion to all the truth and knowledge there 
is beyond.” 
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Stockholm conference is over this party 
will visit Denmark, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Belgium and France. Shorter tours 
will accommodate those who have not 
time for a visit of such length. Complete 
information concerning these tours may 
be arranged from Dr. Atkinson at 70 Fifth 
avenue, New York city. 


New York Presbyterians Plan 
Evangelistic Campaign 

Fifty-nine of the 65 churches in the 
presbytery of New York are entering 
upon a simultaneous evangelistic cam- 
paign during the week of Feb. 17-March 
1. In each church there will be four cap- 
tains, one to head up work among young 
people, one in the Sunday school, one 
among men, and one among women. 


Protestant Membership 
Almost 50,000,000 

The 1924-25 issue of the Year Book 
of the Churches, edited by Dr. E. O. 
Watson, secretary of the Washington 
office of the Federal Council of Churches, 
gives the total membership of Protestant 
churches in this country as 48,224,014 in 
1923. Protestant adherents are numbered 
at 79,140,849. The Roman Catholic total 
is 18,260,793. The Methodists are reported 
to be the largest Protestant group, their 
17 bodies totalling 8,433,268 members, 
with the Baptists close behind with 8,- 
189,448. The churches are credited with 
having raised $547,560,562 for all pur- 
poses, an increase of $29,242,984 over the 
previous year. 


Half Bridgeport’s Students 
Enroll for Religious Study 
Approximately ten of the twenty thou- 
sand school children of Bridgeport, Conn., 
enrolled in the classes in weekday reli- 
gious education that began their sessions 
on Jan. 5. One hour a week is to be taken 
from the regular school schedule of those 
who elect these courses, the classes in 
religion being taught by visiting teachers. 


Japanese Empress Prays in 
Christian School 

Cable despatches from Japan state that 
the empress recently attended the morn- 
ing prayer service at the Doshisha high 
school for girls in Tokyo and, standing 
behind her chair, bowed her head in 
prayer in unison with the others present. 
This is said to be the first time in history 
that a Japanese ruler has joined in Chris- 
tian worship. The change in attitude is 
somewhat emphasized by the announce- 
ment that the crown princess will give a 
sun-dial to the leper hospital of the church 
of the Advent in Tokyo. The dial will 
bear the text: “From the rising of the 
sun until the going down thereof, the 
Lord’s name shall be praised.” 


Nashville Sunday Campaign 
Fails of Expectations 

After a seven weeks’ evangelistic 
campaign Billy Sunday left Nashville, 
Tenn., on Dec. 21. The revival effort is 
said to have accomplished good, especially 
in its later stages, but the Presbyterian 
Advance, published in Nashville, does not 
hesitate to say that “Mr. Sunday has not 
reached and gripped the heart of Nash- 
ville as it was hoped he would and as he 
has of other cities both larger and 
smaller. Great expectations were held 
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for his coming, but in too great a degree 
they were not realized.” The paper says 
that some of the fault was local, but de- 
clares that the evangelist himself, by his 
pugnacious attitude, hindered the success 
of his work. “He carried a chip on either 
shoulder, and because no one stepped for- 
ward to knock them off he proceeded to 
fight anyhow.” Mr. Sunday’s attacks on 
the modernists, who can hardly have had 
a large influence in a southern city, are 
said by this paper to have induced some 
of his auditors to conclude that the sub- 
ject must be worth further investigation. 
“The other chip,” says the Advance, “was 
a purely theological one. Mr. Sunday is 
a thorough going Calvinist and holds the 
substitutionary theory of the atonement. 
So does the writer of these notes, and 
very probably the vast majority of those 
who read them. But be it known that 
one of the largest bodies of Christians in 
and about Nashville is the Methodist 
church. Now the Methodist has not been 
taught this theory of the atonement. One 
of the requirements of Mr. Sunday when 
he comes to a community is that there 
must be practical cooperation of all the 
churches. But no sooner had he begun 
preaching than he declared that salvation 
was only by belief in the substitutionary 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ. He declared that 
those who did not accept this theory 
would be condemned at the judgment bar 
of God. To some observers it was a strik- 
ing example of Christian grace on the 
part of the Methodists that they went on 
just the same and helped in every way, 
cooperating as best they could.” Mr. 
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Sunday is now engaged in another revival 
campaign at Jackson, Miss. 


Methodists Gained 51,450 
Members Last Year 

Publication of the year book of the 
Methodist Episcopal church shows that 
the denomination gained 51,450 members 
last year. This does not include affiliated 
or non-resident members. Of the denomi- 
national total, 27,628 of the addition came 
on mission fields. The property of the 
church is estimated to have a value of 


$341,000,000. 


Episcopal Churches in Tokyo 
Rise from Ruins 

Barracks have been supplied for the 
eight Episcopal congregations in Tokyo, 
Japan, that lost their homes in the great 
earthquake. All the damaged buildings of 
St. Paul’s university, except the chapel, 
have been repaired, and temporary build- 
ings are being erected on a new site for 
St. Margaret’s school for girls. An 
emergency fund of $531,397 has been used 
in making these temporary adjustments, 
while there is now $720,545 available in 
the reconstruction fund for permanent re- 
building. 


Christmas in Russia Shows 
Old Churches Strong 

The return of Christmas in Russia 
showed clearly that the active anti- 
religious propaganda of the communist 
party has made comparatively little ad- 
vance. There was a general observance 
of the holiday in the cities, but the 
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religious rites were celebrated only in the 
few churches still under control of the 
“living church” party. On the other hand, 
it is said that the churches in small towns 
and rural districts will continue to cele- 
brate the holiday according to the old 
calendar, which has been abandoned by 
the present government. Newspaper des- 
patches report a noticeable diminishing of 
anti-religious propaganda on the part of 
the government. Zinovieff, in a recent ad- 
dress, is quoted as having said, “In a 
peasant country, with an illiterate popula- 
tion, we are unable to permit ourselves 
such a luxury as an obdurate anti-religious 
campaign and must be more careful than 
hitherto.” 


Cathedr2i Building Campaign 
Nears Climax 

With a final mass meeting in Madison 
Square Garden, which is soon to be torn 
down, the campaign to provide the $15,- 
000,000 needed to complete the building 
of the Episcopal cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, New York city, will come to 
its close on the night of Jan. 18. One of 
the great spans of the cathedral is to be 
named the children’s arch, and is to be 
built with gifts made exclusively by 
children throughout the country. 


Pioneer Missionary 
to Congo Dies 

On Dec. 7 there died in Hyattsville, 
Md., Mrs. Henry Richards, a pioneer 
Baptist missionary to the Belgian Congo. 
For 35 years Mrs. Richards and her hus- 
band labored among people who, at their 
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coming, were so degraded that Henry M. 
Stanley declared them a tribe of demons. 
A great revival in 1886 opened the doors 
of opportunity wide, and the result was 
the establishment of one of the strongest 
missions in Africa. Mrs. Richards had 
lived in this country since 1919. 


Lutherans Summarize Gains 
of Past Year 

With the opening of the new year the 
United Lutheran church has issued a 
summary of the recent advance steps of 
the denomination. Many of these have 
grown out of the decisions of the biennial 
conference that met in Chicago. Fifteen 
distinct advance steps are noted, as fol- 
lows: 1. A large new field of foreign mis- 
sion operations in China. 2. The establish- 
ment of Andhra college in India. 3. The 
erection of the Muhlenberg building in 
Philadelphia, and the consequent perma- 
nent headquarters for Lutheran work in 
that city. 4. The purchase of property in 
Chicago, and the consequent permanent 
headquarters for work in that city. 5. The 
plans for the establishment of 2 woman’s 
college by the church. 6. The advances 
of the Women’s Missionary society. Over 
$800,000 were added by them to benev- 
olent funds during the biennium. 7. The 
committee on evangelism made strong 
headway in synods and congregations by 
their definite plans. 8. Mountain work be- 
came a definite part of the church’s pro- 
gram. 9. Provisions for port work among 
emigrants were more definitely estab- 
lished. 10. Prospects for more intensive, 
more extensive, and more fully co-ordi- 
nated home mission work are immediately 
ahead. 11. The constant and significant 
increase of intelligent and devoted lay- 
men who are giving themselves for the 
church’s service. 12. A_ beginning of 
work in the Spanish language. 13. A 
number of new cooperations with Ameri- 
can Lutheran bodies. 14. The new world 
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relationship of Lutherans through the 
Lutheran World convention. 15. Statisti- 
cal gains—37 pastors; 74 parishes; 54,000 
baptized members; 38,000 confirmed mem- 
bers; 30,000 Sunday school scholars; 11,- 
000 weekday scholars; 164 students for 
the ministry; 22 deaconess students; $14,- 
000,000 in value of property. 


Bible Study Appeals in 
Youngstown Church 

Rev. A. C. Archibald, of First Baptist 
church, Youngstown, O., is convinced that 
a chance to engage in a straight-out study 
of the Bible is all that is needed to bring 
people back to the churches. After an- 
nouncing a course in the study of the life 
of Christ, using one of the standard text- 
books, Mr. Archibald saw the attendance 
at his midweek service rise from less than 
100 to more than 200. The course has 
covered nine months, and interest is still 
keen. A Bible class for men, conducted 
on Sunday mornings, and centering at- 
tention on the teachings of the Old Testa- 
ment, has also been remarkably success- 
ful. 


International Peace in Church’s 
Grasp, Says Episcopal Council 
Declaring that international peace is 
within the grasp of the churches of the 
world, the national council of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal church recently called on 
all churches in that communion to give 
especial attention to the study of the 
issue. Said the council: “Today inter- 
national peace is within the grasp of the 
people of the world. Yesterday it was 
perhaps an idealistic dream. Today it 
is a practical need, in response to which 
there have come codes, written out, de- 
finite and practical. The past and the 
passing generations have been criticized 
for failure to avert the bloody sacrifices of 
the great war. We are anxious that our 
children shall not make the same bloody 


Professionalism Called Ministry’s Curse 


HEN THE UNITARIAN church 
of Toledo, O., celebrated Laymen’s 


Sunday on Dec. 28, Dr. Horace West- 
wood, pastor of the church, gave his con- 
gregation a message in which he declared 
professionalism to be the curse of the 
ministry, and rejoiced in the opportunity 
to sit in a pew and join in the general 
worship. 

“The curse of the ministry is profes- 
sionalism,” said Dr. Westwood. “It may 
to a certain extent be true of other pro- 
fessions, but perhaps a minister feels it 
most of all. Religion and the expression 
of religious feeling should be spontaneous 
and free. There should be no element of 
compulsion; no artificial attempt to stimu- 
late enthusiasm and no efforts to arouse 
emotions that do not naturally arise. 

“But week after week, month after 
month, no matter what his personal feel- 
ings may be, regardless of the condition 
of the weather and the temperature of his 
own inner life, the minister is supposed 
to exhibit enthusiasm and zeal for the 
qualities and ideals of the spiritual life. 
Members in his congregation may be cal- 
lous and indifferent, they may attend serv- 
ices only as it does not interfere with 
their own convenience, they may allow 


imaginary slights to interfere with their 
loyalty, but the minister must always be 
enthusiastic and full of push, despite all 
this. It is expected—because he is paid 
for it. 

“Thus at all times he must ‘weep with 
those that weep, rejoice with those that 
rejoice’ and be capable of response to 
every phase of human life. He may not 
feel like praying—still he must lead in 
prayer. He may not feel like uttering an 
inspired sermon—still he must seek to be 
inspired. The true minister realizes the 
temptation in all this. Often does he pray 
—‘O God! Keep me sincere and real! Keep 
my soul sensitive and alive! Keep me 
tenderly responsive to every human need! 
Enlarge my sympathies! May I never 
become casual and callous to the fine 
things of the soul!’ 

“Often have I wished that I earned my 
living in some other way so that I could 
give my services to the church without 
remuneration. I love the ministry as a 
calling. I hate it as a profession. The 
very last thing on earth I should wish, 
would be to be a professional minister. I 
try not to think of myself as such. I am 
simply one of you. I think of the work 
in this church as our work, not my work.” 





Two Great Gospel Solos 


Being sung by hundreds of soloists. 
We receive almost daily letters like the 
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“The two songs: “The Beautiful Gar- 
den of Prayer’ and ‘If I Could But Tell 
All the Glory,’ had a wonderful effect, 
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of them as songs with a soul. Am order- 
ing more copies for my sister. I like to 
pass such good things along. Mrs. J. 
Branscombe, Onaway, Mich.” 

The net price of each song is 35 cents. 
For an introductory order we will mail 
both songs (for a limited time) for two 
silver dimes. If the reader does not sing 
he or she may order for a friend who 
does. 
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sacrifice, and we are anxious that the 
next generation shall not execrate us for 
our failure as it writhes in suffering under 
the lash of a next great war. That we 
are menaced with this probability nobody 
can deny. That many millions of people 
knew it and are determined to use their 
intelligent efforts to escape it is also a 
flat fact. The primary duty of the Chris- 
tian church in the crisis is equally un- 
deniable. A new great war can be 
escaped if enough men and women of 
good character will equip themselves by 
taking thought and if they will give their 
every effort. Peace on earth is not only 
an angel’s song; it carries today the pro- 
posal of practical action as well as moral 
obligation.” 


New York Court Sustains 
Old Russian Church 

The suit of Rev. John S. Kedrovsky, 
representing the so-called ‘living church’ 
group of the Russian orthodox church, to 
obtain control of the property of that 
church in the United States, was denied 
by Judge John Ford, of the supreme court 
of the state of New York, recently. Jus- 
tice Ford upheld the title of the Metro- 
politan Platon Rojtesvensky to the con- 
trol of the church in North America and 
the Aleutian islands. The property at 
stake is said to approximate $3,000,000 in 
value. Metropolitan Platon represents the 
old order in the Russian church. 


Supported Home Missions with 
Magazine Subscriptions 

The death of Mr. Lorenzo Slocum, of 
the Congregational church of Escondido, 
Cal., has brought to public notice the 
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manner in which, for years, a large 
amount of home missionary work was 
given financial support. Mr. Slocum, a 
postal clerk with a small income, became 
an agent for newspaper and magazine 
subscriptions, the fees from which he de- 
voted to home missions. In the course of 
time a large income was built up from 
this business, and it will be continued 
now by Mr. Everett Cooper, another 
member of the same church. 


Begin Broadcasting Church 
Services from Denver 


With the broadcasting of the church 
services of Central Christian church of 
that city, radio station KOA, the new 
installation of the General Electric com- 
pany in Denver, Col., began to supply 
religious services to the Rocky mountain 
region on Dec. 28. The station is of 
equal power with those located at Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., and Oakland, Cal. 


Anderson Freed; May Face 
Other Charges 


William H. Anderson, former superin- 
tendent of the Anti-Saloon league of the 
state of New York, was paroled from Sing 
Sing prison in that state after serving 
nine months of a sentence that was to 
run from one to two years. Mr. Ander- 
son came out of the prison on the day 
before Christmas, and was immediately 
arrested on four indictments charging 
grand larceny and extortion. Bail was 
easily arranged. It is doubtful whether 
the former dry leader ever has to stand 
trial on these charges. Certainly his ene- 
mies among the wets of New York will 
not push them if they have any strategic 


{Industrial Democracy Works, Says Report 


FTER A CAREFUL INVESTIGA- 

tion into the working of the part- 
nership plan of the Dutchess Bleachery, 
Inc., of Wappingers Falls, N. Y., the 
Russell Sage foundation has reported that 
the sharing of management by workers 
is not only feasible, but good business. 
The report, which is put out under the 
authority of Miss Mary Van Kleeck, lead- 
ing Episcopal churchwoman and director 
of industrial studies for the foundation, 
says: “The Dutchess Bleachery experience 
indicates affirmative answers to the much 
discussed questions: Is it financially safe 
for a company to permit its wage-earn- 
ing employes to vote on questions of shop 
management? Do workers desire to have 
this share of responsibility? Lacking 
technical training and experience in ad- 
ministration, is their judgment valuable 
concerning questions of general policy? 
Will they have consideration for the in- 
terests of stockholders? The further 
point is made that in this case, when 
given power to determine policies, the 
employes did not use it to advance their 
own wages and decrease working hours 
regardless of the financial state of the 
business.” 


UNFAVORABLE CIRCUMSTANCES 


“The significance of this experiment, in 
so far as industry generally is concerned,” 


| declared Miss Van Kleeck, “lies in the 


fact that the partnership plan was in- 


| troduced under such unfavorable condi- 


tions in the Dutchess Bleachery that its 
success in this plant indicates the pos- 
sibility of securing equally, if not more, 
favorable results in almost any industrial 
property through equally sincere and effi- 
cient efforts.” 


EMPLOYE REPRESENTATION 


Mr. Selekman, who conducted the in- 
vestigation, found that the partnership 
plan of the Dutchess Bleachery not only 
affords representation to employes in 
determining the conditions of their em- 
ployment, but admits a representative of 
the wage-earners in the mill to the board 
of directors, turns over entirely to a 
board of workmen the administration of 
the company’s houses for families, assigns 
definite responsibility for shop manage- 
ment to a board of managers composed 
of six officers of the company and of six 
wage-earners, and provides employes with 
information concerning the financial con- 
dition and conduct of the business. 

Three years of such co-operation, Mr. 
Selekman says, has transformed a com- 
munity of dilapidated and unsanitary 
houses into a town of clean, comfortable, 
and happy homes, and has at the same 
time, revolutionized the attitude of em- 
ployes toward production to such an ex- 
tent that the company earned com- 
paratively high dividends during two 
years when other plants in the same in- 
dustry were idle because of business de- 
pression. 
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sense Further prosecution of a man who 
has already suffered to the extent that 
Mr. Anderson has would probably result 
in swinging public sympathy heavily in 
his direction. Multitudes of people be- 
lieve that the legal punishment already 
visited upon him would never have come 
to pass but for his success in carrying 
on the dry crusade in notoriously wet 
New York. 


Dr. John Fox, Conservative 
Presbyterian, Dies 

After years of prominence as one of the 
leaders of the conservative wing of the 
Presbyterian church, Dr. John Fox died 
at his home in Easton, Pa., on Dec. 24. 
Following pastorates in Baltimore and 
Brooklyn, Dr. Fox became corresponding 
secretary of the American Bible society, 
a position which he held until advancing 
age forced his retirement. For a long 
time he was the leader of the conserva- 
tive group within the presbytery of New 
York, and achieved a national prominence 
1 leading the fight on the ordination of 
candidates from Union Theological semi- 
nary. Not long ago Dr. Fox set the 
shorter catechism to music, and on the 
day of his death a letter from him reached 
the office of The Christian Century ex- 
pressing his pleasure in the editorial para- 
graph in the issue of Dec. 4 that referred 
to this innovation. 


Call New Labor Chief 
Dry Cause Friend 
When the American Federation of 
Labor elected William Green, of the 
United Mine Workers, to its presidency 
the Anti-Saloon league gave expression of 
its joy in the following statement: “It 
now will be possible to point out to the 
world that the president of the American 
Federation of Labor is an active prohibi- 
nist. This will have a tremendous ef- 
in other countries in spreading the 
trine of world prohibition, and in 
merica will tend to bring about among 
many classes a better respect for the pro- 
hibition law, and a higher regard for its 
enforcement.” 


Swedish Pastors Say Catholic 
Reports Are Unfounded 

rhe central council of the Swedish so- 

y of clergymen, which has a member- 
ship of about 2,000 ministers of the state 
hurch, has adopted a formal protest 
against statements contained in a recent 
book by Cardinal van Rossum of the 
Catholic church. After a trip 

ough Scandinavia and Iceland Cardinal 
van Rossum implied that the state Lu- 
theran church had lost most of its power 
and that a great shift to the Roman fel- 
lowship is imminent. The Swedish clergy- 
men say that the report is untrue. 


D 
Koman 


Baptist Churches Approve 
Associate Membership 

About 100 Baptist churches within the 
boundaries of the northern convention are 
reported now to make provision for asso- 
ciated or fellowship membership. Among 
the restrictions imposed are the following: 
‘Holding such office as deacon, deaconess, 
Sunday school superintendent, church 
clerk, delegates to any strictly Baptist 
gathering with voting power. Voting on 
such questions as ‘doctrinal’ matters. 
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Matters pertaining to discipline or dis- 
tinctive faith and practice. Matters in- 
volving the possible alienation of the 
church as such, or of its property, from 
the Baptist denomination. Election of 
pastor or of deacon. Questions in which 
the matter of baptism is involved, such 
as receiving candidates for baptism, the 
practice of the ordinance by the church, 
etc.” None of the churches impose all 
these conditions, the two most common 
being the ones relating to the holding of 
office as deacon, and to voting on matters 
pertaining to the perpetuity of the organ- 
ization as a Baptist church. A few im- 
pose no restrictions whatsoever. Practi- 
cally all report that members admitted 
on this basis add largely to the strength 
of the church, frequently providing some 
of the most effective workers in the con- 
stituency. 


Notable Pastorates Celebrated 
in Church Centenary 

First Baptist church, Paterson, N. J., 
has just been celebrating one hundred 
years of history. This is one of the 
strongest congregations in this denomi- 
nation in the eastern states. In its century 
of life it has had 24 pastors, the present 
occupant of the pulpit, Rev. Russell M. 
Brougher, being the son of Rev. James 
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Whitcomb Brougher, now of Los Angeles 
and a former pastor of the church. 


Death Takes Mrs. 
Alva W. Taylor 

Dr. Alva W. Taylor, secretary of the 
board of temperance and social welfare 
of the Disciples of Christ, and contribut- 
ing editor of The Christian Century, is 
bereaved in the death of his wife, which 
ocearred on Dec. 21 at Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dr. Taylor met and married Mrs. Taylor 
while on a mission in England. 


Baptists Break 
a Precedent 

The executive committee of the Baptist 
Young People’s union was recently in ses- 
sion in Chicago, and considered the four 
aspects of the work of the body—devotional 
life, stewardship and tithing, city, state 
and associational organization, and life 
service. The Baptist, denominational 
weekly, called the meeting “epochal,” and 
pointed to the report of the commission 
on life service for proof. “The report,” 
says the paper, “calls for the standard- 
ization of the methods of recruiting young 
people for life service by discouraging 
the usual herding of recruits at the front 
in one of the closing public meetings of 
the convention. This method of persuad- 
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Help Your Own 
People Now 


HE wind lashes the bare West Virginia hills. 
in the valleys are swollen with tawney floods. 
the storm, deputy sheriffs, heavily armed, come to the home of a 


hey have eviction notices and while the man stands 
helplessly by everything in his home is pitched out into the road. 
With his women folk and children he is forced to find what shelter 


Such are the cruelties of the industrial warfare that is raging in West 
Twenty thousand persons, evicted union miners and 
their families, are receiving relief in shape of shelter and rations enough 
for a bare existence from the union. 
ate need for clothing and shoes among the women and children. 


These miners are for the most part American born and th 
fighting for decent conditions and a living wage. 
back to the mines to work at a thirty-eight per cent reduction, all 
You can help the innocent victims of 
this bitter industrial struggle by sending warm clothing, shoes and 
best of all a direct money contribution to 


ao SE THIS COUPON amen, 


Secretary-Treasurer, District 17, U. M. W. of A 
120% Summers Street, Charleston, West Virginia 


This advertisement is sponsored by a joint commitice of the League for Industrial Democracy and the American 
Civil Liberties Union which recently sent a trained investigator to West Virginia who gathered the facts stated 
above. The committee consists of Roger Baldwin, Norman Thomas, Robert Morse Lovett and Arthur Garfield 
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ing young people to consecrate themselves 
to some definite form of Christian serv- 
ice, in the words of the committee, is 
‘psychologically deficient and spiritually 
brutal.” They recommend that life serv- 
ice recruits be secured by a more personal 
and group method following the appeal 
made early in one of the public meet- 
ings of the convention, and that after the 
recruits are registered a process of nur- 
ture be instituted by each state which 
shall intelligently conserve the results.” 
Even stronger proof of the decision of 
the B. P. Y. U. to break new paths is 
shown by the picture of the executive 
committee of the organization, as printed 
by the same periodical. Contrary to all 
denominational precedents, it is clear that 
the Baptists are using young people as 
the directors of their young peoples’ move- 
ment! 


Commemorate Long Service 
in India 

A bronze tablet has been unveiled in 
the East Benton Memorial Methodist 
church of Zion City, Ill, “in recognition 
of the faithful and fruitful ministry of 
the Rev. Clark P. Hard, and in loving 
memory of his wife, Lydia van Someren 
Hard, who served many years in the 
Methodist Episcopal church as mission- 
aries to India and whose closing days 
were spent in worship and fellowship in 
this church.” Dr. Hard is the father of 
William Hard, the widely known politi- 
cal correspondent. 


Present Denominational Divisions 
Among Army Chaplains 

Army chaplaincies are at present di- 
vided among the churches in the follow- 
ing manner: Baptist, 17; Baptist, colored, 
2; Congregational, 9; Disciples, 8; Lu- 
theran, 7; Methodist Episcopal, 28; Meth- 
odist Episcopal, colored, 1; Methodist 
Protestant, 1; Presbyterian, 13; Episco- 
pal, 9; Presbyterian Cumberland, 1; Ro- 
man Catholic, 21; Reformed, 2; Uni- 
versalist, 2; Unitarian, 2; Evangelical, 1. 


Presbyterians Develop Sunday 
School by Mail 

For the benefit of children who live 
beyond reach of Sunday schools the 
Presbyterian department of Sunday school 
missions has inaugurated a plan of what 
it calls “Sunday school by post.” En- 
rolment is made by families, and copies 
of a home department quarterly are sent 
for parents, picture lesson cards for chil- 
dren, and a story magazine for the en- 
tire family. In addition, a news letter 
service is maintained containing sugges- 
tions for the memorizing of scripture, 
and of hymns, and other projects for the 
development of Christian family life. 


They Have It in 
Sweden 


The Sunday schools of Sweden are not 
content with the “rally day” that has 
become standard on this side of the At- 
lantic. Instead, a whole week is devoted 
to the cause of Sunday school promotion, 
and a campaign of education carried on 
through the press and by means of daily 
public mass-meetings. To this effort, says 
the Rev. K. A. Jansson, secretary of the 
World's Sunday School association in Swe- 
den, is given the name “Sunday School Agi- 


tation Week.” There may be communities 
and Sunday schools in other parts of the 
world that would benefit by such a fes- 
tival. 


Methodists Cut Grants 
for Colleges 

The decrease in benevolent giving among 
Methodists is affecting the work of that 
denomination in all fields. The Methodist 
board of education, which last year 
granted $517,000 to the colleges and 
schools under its supervision, can this 
year give but $389,000. A good many of 
these grants are for emergencies and will 
not be continued in other years. 


Dr. Merrill Issues Hints 
for Organists 

The national bureau for the advance- 
ment of music, which has headquarters 
at 45 West 45th street, New York city, 
has induced Dr. William P. Merrill, pas- 
tor of the Brick Presbyterian church in 
that city, to prepare a pamphlet entitled, 
“Music in Worship.” The pamphlet con- 
tains a special section devoted to advice 
for organists. 


Becomes Superintendent of 
National Reform Body 

Dr. C. McLeod Smith has resigned his 
position as executive secretary of the coun- 
cil of churches of Toledo, O., in order to 
become general superintendent of the Na- 
tional Reform association, which has its 
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offices in Pittsburgh. Dr. Smith assumed 
his new position on Jan. 1. 


Haskell Indians Form 
Sunday School 


Lawrence, Kan., boasts a Sunday school 
with an enrolment of 675 and an atten- 
dance of the same size. It is composed 
of the student body at the Haskell in- 
stitute, a school for American Indians. 
There are 35 classes in the school, of 
which 25 are taught by students from 
Kansas university. 


Tract Society Marks 
Centenary 


The American Tract society will cele- 
brate the 100th anniversary of its found- 
ing next May. Plans are now being made 
to make this an outstanding event. In 
the past 100 years the society has dis- 
tributed tracts in 178 languages, dialects 
and characters and nearly a million leaf- 
lets, volumes and periodicals. Its colpor- 
teurs have visited 25,000,000 families and 
placed 18,000,000 volumes. While doing 
this they held 650,000 religious meetings. 
Christian literature valued at $2,750,000 
has been distributed free. 


California Presbyterians 
Seek Peptomists 

Presbyterians of northern California 
have a church building slogan. Church 
calendars are supposed to broadcast it. 
This is the slogan: “The negative man 


Truman H. Newberry,to:Build,Church 


R. GEORGE BREWER, minister of 

the Grosse Pointe Presbyterian 
church, Detroit, Mich., made the follow- 
ing announcement to his congregation at 
the close of the Sunday morning service, 
Dec. 21: 

“Friends: Before we part this morning 
I want to say a few words to you inti- 
mately, as a church family, to unburden 
myself, as it were, of a real burden. I 
doubt if many of you know what the last 
four years have meant to me, in the way 
of responsibility, as this church has faced 
and tried to solve the problem of its ex- 
panding needs, and the gigantic task of a 
building program. 

“And while facing our local needs, we 
have generously assumed an ever-increas- 
ing support of our national and world- 
wide benevolent work, and having during 
the past few weeks, been emphasizing 
Christmas Sunday as our day for bringing 
‘White Gifts to the King.’ 

“Perhaps this was in the mind of that 
one who came to my study a few days 
ago and had a very earnest talk with me. 
He spoke with deep feeling of the Chris- 
tian church at large, and of this local 
church, and of his desire to see the work 
here a larger blessing to all within our 
reach, and freed from all restrictions of 
inadequate equipment. He frankly stated 
that he had made our needs his prayer, and 
then authorized me to make the follow- 
ing statement in our Christmas service: 
‘Two members of this church offer to 
erect, to complete, and to equip, a suit- 
able church building for this congrega- 
tion, as a memorial to their parents. This 
gift will be available as soon as certain 
legal requirements and satisfactory plans 


have been approved, and accepted, by the 
congregation. It is requested that a meet- 
ing for this purpose be called as soon as 
possible.’ 

“It is not for me as minister to accept 
this princely gift—that part of the trans- 
action and the adjustment of certain tech- 
nicalities belongs to the board of trustees, 
but I want to bear testimony of my 
thankfulness to God for the sweet spirit of 
generosity, and far-reaching service to 
humanity, that have prompted, and ac- 
companied this offer. It has come quietly, 
sincerely, and unostentatiously. Shall we 
not regard it as a loving, sacrificial white 
gift to our King?” 

In reporting the reception of this an- 
nouncement by the large audience Dr. 
Brewer states that the congregation arose 
singing the doxology. At the close of the 
service it was revealed to the joint boards 
of the church that the gift of the new 
church building is from Truman H. New- 
berry, president of the board of trustees, 
and John S. Newberry, chairman of the 
new building committee, in honor of their 
parents, who were identified actively in 
the Jefferson Avenue Presbyterian church 
of Detroit from 1856 until the time of 
their death. 

Mr. Truman H. Newberry and Mr. 
John S. Newberry have been attendants, 
supporters, and officers in the Grosse 
Point church for the past forty-eight 
years. The handsome new church house, 
under construction for the past year, is 
about ready for the church activities, and 
the pastor states that this added gift will 
now make possible the immediate comple- 
tion of the whole church plan at the cost 
of about $800,000. 
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says, ‘I don’t think it can be done.’ The 
positive man says, ‘I think it can be done.’ 
The peptomist says, ‘I just did it.’” 


Pray Daily for Cathedral 
Builders 

A prayer service is held at noon daily 
in the cathedral of St. John the divine, 
New York City, to ask the divine bless- 
ing on the effort now in progress to com- 
plete the cathedral. 


New Church and School Given 
Detroit Episcopalians 

Mr. and Mrs. George G. Booth, with 
a gift of considerably more than $1,000,- 
000 have made possible the building of 
a new Episcopal church in the Bloomfield 
Hills district adjacent to Detroit, Mich. 
A large school for boys of high school 
age will be conducted in connection with 
the church. Dr. S. S. Marquis, formerly 
dean of St. Paul’s cathedral, and later in 
charge of industrial welfare work of the 
Ford Motor company, will be in charge 
of the new enterprise. 


Report Racial Relations 
Improving 

The annual report of the commission 
on interracial relations, which is work- 
ing through interracial committees in 
many American cities, particularly in the 
south, shows that in every part of the 
yuntry where the Negro problem has 
been acute there is distinct progress to 
report in the way of better educational 
jacilities, health campaigns, anti-lynching 


sentiment, legal aid, provision of public 
utilities, the study of race relations in 
church and college groups, the work of 
women’s organizations, and the coopera- 
tion of the press. The report emphasizes 
the decrease in lynchings from 58 in 1922 
to 28 in 1923, and 14 in 1924. Large 
credit is given the newspapers for help 
in bringing this to pass. The work of 
the commission and its local committees 
is now centering on the provision of 
better Negro schools, followed closely by 
efforts for better sanitation, hospital ac- 
commodations, street improvement, li- 
brary and playground facilities, justice in 
the courts, agricultural training, the care 
of delinquents, improved conditions of 
travel, and other advantages essential to 
the development of the colored race in 
character and efficiency. The most en- 
couraging feature of the present situation, 
the report says, is the great change in 
public sentiment that has come about in 
recent years. As a notable illustration 
the fact is cited that in all the southern 
states the per capita expenditures for 
Negro education are now two, three and 
in one case five times as much as ten 
years ago. Complete copies of the report 
may be obtained from the commission at 
409 Palmer building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Denominations Increase Support 
of Federal Council 
The report of the treasurer of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, as made public during the re- 
(Continued on page 72.) 


Young People Plead for Leadership 


A> AN EXAMPLE of the desire of 

many young people within the church 
for a more aggressive leadership in the 
effort to abolish war, the following docu- 
ment, signed by 56 of the young people of 
St. Paul’s church, New Haven, Conn., 
is of interest. The appeal was drawn up 
following a discussion in a young people’s 
meeting. Later, it was endorsed by 59 
dult members of the church and given 
to the public. 

“Since the armistice, six years ago, 
much has been said about the ‘voice of 
youth. Too much of this has been by 
self-appointed spokesmen, not by youth 
themselves. And too often the desires, 
the hopes of youth when known have been 
disregarded: that is our fault, for too 
often we have spoken in too indecisive a 
voice. Now we, young people, members 
of St. Paul’s parish, New Haven, state 
our opinion that the great issue before all 
statesmen of the day is ‘war or peace.’ 

YOUTH FOR PEACE 


We are for peace. Some of us fought 
the last war in France; others helped at 
home. We know the horror of war. We 
believe many a brother of ours fought and 
died for the cause of peace. We know 
what another war would mean. We have 
seen the futility of war. And we distrust 
all war because war finds it necessary to 
crucify truth in the interest of its own 
propaganda. 

“Youth is a time of glamor, of action. 
In the past the users of force have easily 
appealed to us in behalf of war. We have 
gladly served in war, for there we seemed 


to find some vision of our ideal of unity 
and of service to a great and common 
cause. 

STORM WAR'S HEIGHTS 


“Now we want our new leaders to ask 
us to storm the heights of everlasting 
peace. Such a calling appeals to youth. 
We believe that war can be prevented. 
In such a struggle we feel that all our 
need of glamor and action will be satis- 
fied. We are sure that here we shall ex- 
perience the perfect vision of common 
service whereon our ideal is set. Give us 
leadership to fight the good fight; give 
us opportunity to prepare for peace by 
love. 

‘We are truly proud of our country 
for those moments when she has shown 
the spirit of the cross, not that of Caesar; 
when she is eager to help others in their 
needs, not eager to exact from others what 
perhaps are her ‘rights;’ for her gracious 
return of the Boxer indemnity, for her 
courageous leadership of the Washington 
conference, for the long years of trust and 
peace on an unguarded Canadian border. 
We shall be proudest of her when she 
throws her full weight into the cause of 
world peace and a new internationalism. 

“We, therefore, ask you, as our repre- 
sentatives in our country’s deliberations, 
to favor all such measures as express love, 
not suspicion; international understand- 
ing, not self-centeredness; peace, not 
armed force. These are our needs. To- 
ward such heights we would be gladly 
led. This, we believe, is the voice of 
youth.” 
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The Golden Rule 


OME 1900 ODD YEARS ago a young carpenter 
S uttered eleven words, the most important that ever 
fell from the lips of man: “Do unto others as you would 
have others do unto you.” This, the Golden Rule, was 
laid down as a rule of life for the individual, but for 
1900 years, commercial interests called it visionary. 
Let us see. 

The signs of the times are beginning to show that 
the principle of the Golden Rule is being adopted in 
He that 
gives more than he promises, gets more than he gives, 


business, and strange to say, is successful. 


is the great paradox of modern business, which is super- 
seding the outworn rule, “Business is business—every 
man for himself, and the devil take the hindmost.” The 
news of the day indicates clearly that there is a ten 
dency towards altruism in the minds of successful 
business men, but the hopeful sign of first magnitude 
is that enterprise and business are proving that the 
Golden Rule principle itself is a success. This is auto- 
matic altruism. The Golden Rule is indeed golden. 

Even the salesmanship department of modern busi- 


ness is changing from “Give me, give me, give me,” to 


“T give, I give, I give.” 

A great publisher in New York told the writer that 
he had given away hurdreds of thousands of dollars, 
but they had all returned tenfold. 

A large British insurance company lost a million dol 
lars more in a single fire than it had in America. When 
the report came to the board of directors, they cabled: 
“We will pay all losses from the home office and we 
herewith cable $20,000 for the immediate relief of those 
This $20,000 investment 
has been returned a thousand fold. 


made homeless by the fire.” 


“Twenty years ago vour late husband made me a 
loan, Mrs. Jones,” said the banker. “The principal was 


not much, but the interest 


common business sense. Recently, Mr. Eastman, kodak 
king, and Mr. Duke gave over fifty millions for educa- 
tion and social betterment. The late Joseph Fels said: 
“Business success allows me millions. I will give back 
to society tens of millions.” 

A great store in Chicago has signs everywhere: 
“Money back if you want it.” This increases the sales 
a thousand per cent. The owner thus wrote himself 
success, mayhap accidentally; nevertheless is this not 
an evidence of automatic altruism, that is creeping into 
Is this the dawn of a new day? 
Have the dreams of alchemy come true? Honesty is 
still the best policy, but honesty plus liberality is better 
than the best policy. 


modern business? 


Some years ago a young engineer conceived a desire 
to start a school to teach pupils by correspondence and 
apply the Golden Rule to his work. He reasoned that 
if he gave his students more than any other school, 
and more than he agreed to, they would in turn send 
other students and make the enterprise a success. “If 
honesty is the best policy, more honesty will be a better 
policy,” said he. 

The success of the plan went beyond his wildest ex- 
pectations, for the students came in by the tens of 
thousands, and practically all of them came from the 
influence of satisfied students. The subject selected for 
study was Practical Electricity, a subject limitless in 
extent for we are doing more things in more ways by 
electricity every day. We stand today on the very thres 
hold of the Electrical Age, the Age in which hand 
work, horse work, gas work and steam work will give 
way to clean, quick, useful electric power. Electricity 
is truly the field of opportunity. The wonderful recent 
inventions in electricity have made this the greatest 
field for the young man of today. The course of in- 

struction was written in 





was uncommon high. It 
was ten cents given me as 
a poor barefooted boy to 
go to the circus, and 
strange to say, this loan 
just now amounts to the 
$8,000 mortgage I hold on 
your home, so we are 
even,” he added as he tore 
up the mortgage. 

The largest bank in the 
world gives several million 
dollars to its eight thou 
sand employees and calls 
it, not charity, but plain, 
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THE LABORATORY BUILDING WHERE STUDENTS CAN HAVE ,, 
FREE INSTRUCTION IN PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 


such an easy, understand- 
able form that any ambi- 
tious young man, with a 
common school education. 
could complete the course. 

While 


given by 


instruction is 
correspondence 
to the students at home, a 
fine electrical laboratory is 


provided in Chicago at the 
home office, where students 
may come at any time, 
without charge, for practical 
work and experience. This 


visionary” Engineer also 
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ts students up at the Y. M. C. A., which is only a 
‘ew blocks from the plant, where the students receive 
their room and all the privileges of the Y. M. C. A. 


UAT 
HIS 


pu 


‘ree of charge. He maintains a large, active employ- 
ment department, where students are assisted to posi- 
tions before and after graduating, without charge. Mr. 
Cooke, the creator of this plan, is in close touch with 
all the large electrical firms in the country and is plac- 
many men in good electrical positions every month. 


I 


fyery month he assists a certain number of young 
men to start in electrical businesses of their own, by 


ie them special instruction in operating electrical 


Pivills 


husinesses and in loaning them enough money to start 
businesses and carry them on. Students taking the 
irk at home are furnished a complete working outfit, 
ls and equipment, which include materials for build- 
1g motors, transformers, coils and many other inter- 
esting pieces of electrical apparatus. These are fur- 


romise my pupils great value, but | deliver them 
“T give them five written 
Money-Back, Working Outfit, 
ratory Use, Employment Bureau and deliver them ten 


value,” says Mr. Cooke. 
tees—Satis faction, 


GUARANTEES PLUS 


Three of the guarantees are so characteristic of the school 

i its atmosphere that they are quoted here verbatim. They 

he Earn-while-you-learn guarantee, the No-other-in 

lruction-necessary guarantee and the Cash-refund guaran- 

tee. (Space does not allow the giving of the other seven that 

e thrown in for good measure, but they show the Golden 
Rule principle of doing more than is promised) : 

I guarantee that my 

urse in Electricity is all the instruction you need to enter 


ther-instruction-necessary : 


successful career as an ‘Electrical Expert.’ 

I guarantee that right at the 
eginning of my Course, I give you a short SPECIAL 
Course of Instruction in a practical branch of Electricity 


1 


“Earn-whtle-you-learn : 


it will enable you’to earn while you learn in your spare 
i-refund: 1 will guarantee under bond to return 
penny paid me in tuition if, when you have finished 
y course you are not satisfied it was the best investment 
you ever made. 
“Could anything prove more clearly my confidence in 
ability to teach you Electricity—to make you what 
But I don’t 
tell you I will do this—-I give you when you en- 
a properly executed Bond guaranteeing to do it. 
hus you are protected at every stage of road—pro- 


+ 


ted, not only by my personal assurance, but by a 


u want to be—an Electrical Expert? 


nd back of which stands the Chicago Engineering 
rks, a million-dollar institution. There are no strings 
this guarantee. It means just what it says. You will 
he the judge and jury. You alone will say whether or 


+ 


t you are satisfied with the training I gave you and 
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L. L. COOKE, CHIEF ENGINEER OF THE CHICAGO ENGINEER- 
ING WORKS, WHO BELIEVES IN THE APPLICATION 
OF THE GOLDEN RULE TO MODERN BUSINESS 


whether or not you think you have received full value 
for the money you paid for your tuition. I not only 
teach my pupils my course—I teach them to use it. 
I teach them how to get a job, how to go into business, 
and loan them money to do it. I promise them silver 
value and deliver them gold value.” 


More AND YET More 


In following out this principle of giving them more 
than he promises, he gives them free lessons in business, 
free lessons in radio, free lessons in automotive electricity, 
free lessons in health, free lessons in mining electricity, free 
lessons in marine electricity, free lessons in thrift. 

“When I started the teaching of electricity,” he says, “I 
deliberately set out to build up the very best home study 
course that experience, time, money and knowledge 
could produce. How well I have succeeded is proven 
by the almost unbelievable success of thousands of 
men I have trained and by the opinions of unbiased, 
recognized authorities everywhere. Also literally thou- 
sands of letters from students testify improvement and 
satisfaction.” 

In preparing these extra lessons for students of his 
course, Mr. Cooke has only one thing in mind: to help 
these students to a complete and lasting success. He 
says: “I would not consider my work a success if I 
were but to teach my students how to make money. 
To be a success in life one must also know how to use 
money and how to save money, how to take care of his 
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health. He must know how to get a position, how to 
‘sell himself’ and to go into business for himself. In 
fact, I endeavor when I enroll a pupil, to make him 
feel that I am taking him by the hand, taking him 
through my course, and delivering him to the com- 
munity a useful and successful citizen.” 


“THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING” 


Literally, thousands of letters are received from satis- 
fied students, from which the following are taken at 
random. They show a friendly, intimate relation be- 
tween Mr. Cooke and his pupils. They say in substance: 
“T am glad I am getting ahead, glad to thank you and 


glad to tell you so.” 
* . 


“260 Liberty St., Meriden, Conn. 
June 12, 1924. 
Dear Mr. Cooke :— 


I suppose vou will be glad to hear that I have been promoted 
to the position of Chief Electrician of this plant. 

I have full charge of ten men, power house, over a thousand 
motors, from 1/7 h.p. up to 225 h.p. pyrometer system on 60 oil 
burning ovens, electric ovens and a lot of the other equipment 
too numerous to mention. 

Again I want to thank you for the very excellent training 1 
received thru your wonderful lessons. Without your lessons, I 
know I would be unable to hold down this job. I was an ordinary 
electrician doing what I was told but not knowing why, until I 

your course. 

If anybody wants to know 
refer them to me. 


whether your course is good or not 


I have two C.E.W. students working for me now and expect 
to employ more in a short time. Wishing you and your school 
all the success in the world, I remain, 


Respectfully yours, 


Howarp L. ALLEN. 
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“Lowell, Ariz 
Aug. 10, 1924. 
Mr. L. L. Cooke, 
Chief Engineer, 
C.E.W., Chicago, Il. 


Just to say I am indeed climbing up. Now please notice wha 
the “Canned Training” has done for me. Lots of fellows haye 
called correspondence courses just that. Anyway, I have learne 
more in one year by the L. L. Cooke method than any apprentice 
could learn in five years by experience alone and I can prove it 
by asking them practical questions or by answering any question 
put to me about electricity. 

When I started your course, I did not know the difference be. 
tween parallel and series connections of dry cells. I really thought 
electricity a great mystery and very dangerous. 

My schooling, all told, was less than ninety dollars, and thirty 
minutes a day. ‘ 

I have, since I started with you, made over $300 in spare-time 
electrical work that was brought to me. I have done these things 
as I learned from you and not one job has returned and no com- 
plaints. I have installed several complicated bell and buzzer cir- 
cuits, rewound and overhauled the electrical apparatus on several 
kinds of automobiles such as Gray & Davis, Warner, Northeast, 
Autolite, Delco, Sims Huff, etc., and I have never been stuck on 
a magneto yet. 

I contemplate starting a small shop of my own soon and grow 
gradually as I am now able to do any kind of electrical work. 
I consider your Course the finest investment I ever made and | 
know there ts nothing costing less than $1,000 that will pay me 
greater dividends. 

I will be glad to answer any questions or inquiries by other 
students and you may publish this letter or any part of it and | 
will back it up that the L. L. Cooke teaching is the best and most 
practical of any today and I have tried three others. 

Your sincere student, 


D. F. Exprence.” 


“156 Lincoln St., Saco Maine. 
Aug. 14, 1924. 
Dear Chief :— 


Just a few words to let you know that I am making great 
progress in my work. It makes just a little over a year that I’ve 
had my Diploma and I am still working for the firm where you 
placed me a year ago. 
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Well, Chief, I hope you will 
forgive me for not writing 
more often. It isn’t because I 
haven't thought of you but I’ve 
been so busy. 

I never can thank you enough 
for what you have done for me 
and done for many others. I 
feel as if 1 owed you a great 

t of loyalty and I am pay- 
ing it back every opportumity I 
get, for I always have a good 
rd for you and the good old 
EW. — 

My mail has been pretty heavy 
lately containing letters from fel- 
lows everywhere asking about the 
Course, and I've always given 
them the straight facts, and am 





ce 


The sincerity of these 
utterances, the originals of 
which are on file and can 
be seen by anyone, prove 
that it “is better to give 
more than you promise, it 
is better to be more than 





just righteous, but liberal, 
in working for the higher 
values of life. In school as 
in life we get more if we 
give more and thus prac- 
tice the principle of the 





ready to stand behind the Chi- 
cago Engineering Works any 
time, for that is where I got 
my start in life, and I am very 
thankful today. I am working 
every day and manage to keep 
busy all the time. I am all-around Electrical Contractor, Trouble 
Man, Fixture and Repair Man—there is no job too big or too 
small for me—I take them all in, for there is money in every one. 

Well, Mr. Cooke, I will close, sending my best regards to all 
your assistants in the C.E.W. and hoping to hear from you soon, 
I remain, 
Ever your faithful student and booster, 

: Artuur C. Dusots. 


From far-away Saskatchawan a Canadian sends his 


incere thanks and praise :— 


1340 Princess St., 
Regina, Sask., Canada. 
Nov. 5th, 1924 


Dear Mr. Cooke:— 


I am writing to thank you for sending the first two lessons 
on Radio Communication and Mathematics so promptly. I 
think that is where your service is head and shoulder above 
anything else like it. I should like to have the rest of the 
Radio Lessons. 


You give everything you promise and more, and every- 
thing is up to expectations, and without the long waiting 
that is usually associated with correspondence courses. And 
the clear and understandable way you answer questions from 
students proves that students letters get careful consideration 
and attention, showing that everything is not cut and dried 
beforehand and every student getting the same _ replies, 
whether it suits the case or not. 


Your service to your students always shows enthusiastic 
readiness to help and encouragement to succeed. ° 

The extra courses you give free are, combined, all a fellow 
needs in the way of an education. They make it an easy 
matter to grasp the whole course and succeed, even if he 
has not had an average education or has neglected his edu- 
cation since leaving school. 


Your Course makes a special appeal to fellows who are 
out of work, because with its help they can soon be earning 
money, with the knowledge gotten out of the first lessons, 
thus being able to pay for the course and keep the wolf 
irom the door at the same time. 


Thanking you in anticipation, I am 
Yours for continued success, 


H. F. Hever. 


Golden Rule. 


BUILDING OF THE CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS, THE 
HOME OF THE GOLDEN RULE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


These four students are 
typical examples of gradu- 
ates of Mr. Cooke’s school. They were average boys 
with energy and ambition. These letters, all recently 
received, were published last month in the Chicago 
Engineering Works Review, a monthly enginecring 
magazine that has a department of clearing house in- 
formation for students. 

This Engineering Review is read all over the world, 
having more than three hundred thousand circulation. 
Students and graduates receive this free. This enables 
students everywhere, whether in Europe, South Africa, 
India, or in Maine or in California to keep pace with 
the ever changing improvements that are taking place 
in electrical appliances and machinery. Every issue 
is packed full of useful information and news-facts. 
“Your students’ paper is great—a regular course in 
electricity itself. I read every line and can hardly wait 
for the next issue. Wish it was published every week,” 
writes an enthusiast from Maine. From Scranton, Pa., 
H. S. Williams writes, “the students’ paper is wonder- 
ful and to my mind getting better every issue. What 
gets me is how you can do all the things that you do for 
the little money you charge for your course.” 

And right here is the “big secret” bobbing up again, 
“How can you do it? How can you afford to do it?” 
This is what is in the student’s mind and he lets it out 
to his friends and acquaintances who in turn tell others, 
and the endless chain is made. The result is no less 
than marvelous. This school is not only the largest of 
its kind in the world but it is more than twice as large 
as any other. 


If you know of a boy in your community or church 
who is anxious to succeed in the “opportunity” pro- 
fession, you would be doing him a favor if you would 
urge him write Mr. L. L. Cooke, at 2100 Lawrence Ave., 
Chicago, a personal letter, and learn of his practical 
course of Electricity at home. Full information will 
be sent. 


me 


This article, though peid for at space rates, is written by a man who 
has known Mr. Cooke 15 years and knows him to be « man of the highest 
integrity and thoroughly reliable. 
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cent quadrennial convention in Atlanta, Kabul had been condemned, in order, by to federate all three in support of mora emb 
Ga., shows that the work of this great three courts. A huge crowd gathered to movements of any kind, especially at this Anal 
coordinating agency now requires an an- witness the carrying out of the sentence. time of looking towards international ang Barne 
nual budget of almost $300,000 and that The heretic remained stedfast in his ad- interracial goodwill. | It hopes to coup. “l an 
the denominations are annually increasing herence to his views, and while still teract such organizations as the Asia So. fact 
the amounts they give directly to this making his profession of faith was over- ciety of Shanghai, which “was solely repre 
purpose. In 1921, the first year of the whelmed with a shower of stones so stimulated by the recent Japanese excly- tian | 
last quadrennium, the council received heavy that in a few minutes his body was sion legislation in America, and has as shoul 
but $59,198 of its t6tal budget directly entirely buried. its ultimate object the reawakening of al oe 
from the denominations. The remainder Asiatics against the white peoples of the aoe 
had to be raised by solicitation of in- New Jersey Board Reverses world.” Among Christian missionaries coun! 
dividuals. Last year the direct appropria- Religious Class Decision to Japan supporting the inter-religion 0. the 1 
tions from denominations totalled $84,020. The New Jersey state board of edu- ciety are Rev. S. H. Wainwright, south. Naza 
The increase in this item is an evidence cation has reversed the decision of the ern Methodist; Rev. R. A. Thompson, Barn 
of the growing belief in the efficiency of | state commissioner that dismissal of chil- senior Baptist missionary; Rev. H. B from 
the work the council is doing. dren from school for purposes of religious Newell, veteran Congregationulist, and beca' 

‘ instruction during hours while public Rev. T. A. Young, president .of Japan's celet 
Mohammedan Heretic school was in session was illegal. It Federation of Christian Missions. Mem. had | 
Stoned to Death will be remembered that this decision bership is increasing rapidly. the ¢ 
It is hard to believe that there are still led to the closing of the weekday schools , ; 
parts of the world in which death is the of religious education in Morristown, N. Bishop Barnes Leads in Sout 
portion of the religious heretic. But the J., last year. The state board reversed Housing Effort Rais 
press of India carries detailed accounts the commissioner by a 5 to 4 vote. Both The new bishop of Birmingham, Eng.- W 
of the stoning of a man named Moulvi Catholic and Protestant ministers of Mor- land, Dr. E. W. Barnes, has already given triut 
Niamatullah Qadiani at Sherpur, Kabul, ristown announce that the weekday evidence of the practical nature of the to 1 
early in October. The martyr was an schools will be reopened in the near leadership he intends to give his diocese bene 
adherent of the Ahmadiyya sect, an _ future. by inspiring a movement to better hous- men 
heretical order within Islam, in which the ; “ ing conditions in that city. A substantial tion 
fundamentalist currents are just now run- Unite Japanese Religions to sum has been placed at the disposal oj olog 
ning very strong. The sect is distin- Stem Racial Tide the Church Army—an Anglican organiza- ing 
guished most for its belief that the door To stem the rise of racial animosity in tion something on the order of the Salva- time 
of prophethood remains perpetually open, Japan resulting from the exclusion clause tion Army—which has formed a public R. | 
while the orthodox hold that Mohammed im the recent American immigration bill utilities society and will put up working. carr 
was the last of the prophets, and for its considerable influence is being created by men's dwellings under the provisions of as | 
recognition of the religious worth of the the newly formed “Society for Friendly the British housing act. Church mem- 
prophets of other religions. Although it Interchange Between the Religions of bers who own slum property are being Chi 
came into being only 35 years ago, the Japan.” The exclusion enactment was the called on to face their responsibility, and Un 
sect is said to have more than half a ‘immediate cause of forming the organiza- the campaign for better living conditions I 
million adherents in India, Afghanistan tion, which is composed of Buddhist, for the masses will be relentlessly pressed. Ch 
and Africa. The Ahmadiyya stoned in Christian and Shintoist leaders, and aims When the lord mayor of Birmingham, a alo: 
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The Pastor’s Duty to the Children 


6th Prize, $50.00 
MR. J. N. AIKEN 


of the Virginian Pilot 


Norfolk, Va. 


Many a pastor, otherwise successful, comes to realize that 
he has not learned the way into the hearts of the children and 
for that reason has been unable to be a real pastor to the younger 
ones of his flock. There is a wealth of suggestion—and dozens 
of sermons—in Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones’ beautiful little volume, 


The Tender Pilgrims 


The “Pilgrims” are the children and Dr. Jones knows their 
minds and hearts with almost uncanny insight. This book 
would make a beautiful gift for anyone who loves children. 


Price 80 Cents 
The Christian Century Press 


MR, NORMAN THOMAS 


of the League of 
Industrial Democracy 


New York, N. Y. 





In addition to the cash prizes, the next 
100 winners each receive a volume from 
the Modern Library selected by them 
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member of the Labor party, attended an 
Anglican church recently in which Bishop 
Barnes was preaching, the bishop said, 
“I am sure this visit is a witness to the 
fact that the political party which he 
represents has no hostility to the Chris- 
tian faith, Were there such hostility I 
should not only view the future with dis- 
may, but I should be compelled to think 
that in the past the churches of this 
country had been grievously disloyal to 
the teaching of the divine carpenter of 
Nazareth.” In the meantime, Bishop 
Barnes finds himself under bitter fire 
from the Anglo-Catholics in his diocese, 
because, # refusing to attend one of their 
celebrations, he stated that the movement 
had tended to promote superstition within 
the church. 


Southern Baptists to Celebrate 
Raising Great Fund 

What is confidently expected to be the 
triumphant conclusion of the 5-year effort 
to raise $75,000,000 for denominational 
benevolences will be celebrated by the 
members of the southern Baptist conven- 
tion at the Southwestern Baptist The- 
ological seminary, Fort Worth, Tex., dur- 
ing the week of Feb. 16-23. At the same 
time the president of the seminary, Dr. L. 
R. Scarborough, who has led the financial 
campaign, will mark his tenth anniversary 
as head of the institution. 


Church Army to Invade 
United States 


Early in March two officers of the 
Church Army, an Anglican organization 
along Salvation Army lines, will come 
to this country to arrange for the arrival 
of fifty “crusaders” who are to establish 
a branch work here beginning next May. 
One of the chief activities of the army 
is arranging for the emigration of British 
unemployed to countries where labor 
conditions are more favorable. 


Eddy Seminar Again 

to Visit Europe 

Following the path marked out in pre- 
vious summers, Sherwood Eddy will head 
a party of one hundred American educa- 
tors, ministers, editors and social work- 
ers who will spend July and August in 
England and on the continent studying 
political, social, industrial and religious 
conditions. Leaders of European thought 
representing all parties, from the most 
reactionary nationalists to the commu- 
lusts, will lecture before the party, which 
vill spend the morning and early after- 


n of every day in study and discus- 
ion, leaving the late afternoon, evening and 
week-ends for free sightseeing. Approxi- 
mately a third of the party will be com- 


posed of college presidents and professors, 
. third of ministers, and the remainder 
ot editors, writers, social workers and 
ess men. As there is generally a 
Waiting list, the executive committee of 
the Fellowship for a Christian Social Or- 


der, under whose auspices the enterprise 


. con lucted, will select the hundred can- 
Cidates who are most likely later to interpret 
the results of the tour to the American 
public. For those who prefer to study 
American problems there will be a social 
summer conference conducted for the 
first time next August at Olivet, Mich. 
The procedure will be similar to that 


of the Williamstown Institute of Polli- 
tics, but emphasis will be placed on so- 
cial, industrial and religious, rather than 
political, issues. Kirby Page will be in 
charge. Full information about both 
summer courses can be obtained from 
the leaders at 347 Madison avenue, New 
York City. 


Rift Between Argentine 
and Vatican Grows 

The difficulties between the Argentine 
republic and the Roman Catholic church 
have been increased by the legal opinion 
rendered by the attorney general of Ar- 
gentina to the effect that unless the newly 
appointed apostolic administrator of the 
archdiocese of Buenos Aires, Mgr. Juan Bo- 
neo, formerly bishop of Sante Fe, submits 
his credentials for governmental approval 
he will be subject to criminal prosecution. 
Catholicism is the officially recognized 
religion of Argentina, a constitutional 
provision providing that the president of 
the country must be a member of the 
Roman church. The government contends 
that it inherited, at the time it secured 
its liberty, all the rights formerly pos- 
sessed by its Spanish kings, among which 
was the right, given by a papal bull in 
1508, to make all ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments in the new world. A year ago 
the government split with Rome when 
the vatican refused to appoint its nomi- 
nee, Mgr. de Andrea, archbishop of 
Buenos Aires. The demand made upon 
the newly appointed Mgr. Boneo is the 
government’s retaliation for previous re- 
fusal of the church to accede to its de- 
mands. The whole situation is said to 
be tending rapidly toward a separation 
of church and state. 


Million Given Texas 
Methodist College 


Mr. and Mrs. R. Harper Kirby, of Aus- 
tin, Tex., have given the Southern Metho- 
dist university, located at Dallas in the same 
state, property that will yield revenue 
on a valuation of about $1,000,000. Added 
to the recent Duke gift to Methodist in- 
stitutions in North Carolina, this prom- 
ises to make the present a banner financial 
year among the colleges of this denomi- 
nation. 


Episcopalians Uphold Bishop 
in Igorot Dispute 

The special committee appointed by the 
national council of the Episcopal church 
to settle a difference between Bishop 
Gouveneur Frank Mosher of the Philip- 
pine islands, and Rev. John A. Staunton, 
in charge of the Episcopal mission among 
the Igorots at Sagada, the Philippines, 
formerly head hunters, has notified Bishop 
Mosher by cablegram that it upholds him 
in every step he has taken. The com- 
mittee also notified Dr. Staunton by cable 
that his “resignation and retirement from 
Sagada be regarded by the department 
of missions as an accomplished fact and 
final.” The action of the committee was 
unanimous. Dr. Staunton had made it 
known that he thought the Episcopal 
church should withdraw entirely from 
Sagada and leave the field clear for the 
Roman Catholic church, the Belgian Cath- 
olic missionary society having recently 
sent out 47 new missionaries from Bel- 
gium. 
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Do you want new, happy, smiling faces in 
Church and Sunday School—an interested, 
active congregation, eagerly attentive, 
steady in attendance, generous in their 
offerings? 


Ideas That Will 
Help You 


Churches in large cities, small 
towns, villages and rural districts 
are accomplishing just what you 
most want to do. Wholehearted 
letters to members, illustrared 
bulletins, rams, and church 
calendars are he!ping them to do 
this in a dignited. economical 
manner. They are using ideas 
that were given to them. Now 
you can have the same ideas to 
use. We furnish them free with a 


REILSLARR 


The Rotospeed is an ideal machine 
for church work. Simple and easy 
to operate, no type or cuts, no 
mechanical knowledge necessary. 
Prints quickly and easily anything 
that can be handwritten, type- 
written, drawn, or ruled, at very 
little cost. 


Free Trial to 
Churches 


Mail coupon below for samples of 
successful ideas used by other 
churches and complete descrip- 
tion of Rotospeed. Let us tell you 
how you can have complete out- 
fit for ten days free trial. Learn 
what you can accomplish with 
such ideas. No obliga- 
tion or expense to 
you. Sign and mail 
coupon below 





The Rotospeed Co., 183 Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio 


| Please send us successful Church and Sunday School 


ideas and details of your free trial offer. 
Name 


(Print or write plainly) 
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25 Mountain Peak Books 


OF RECENT PUBLICATION IN THE FIELD OF RELIGION 


The book-buyer stands dismayed as books good, bad and indifferent pour from the 


there are more religious books of real importance being published today than ever 


resses. 
fore. 


And yet 
What are 


the books which one should read if he wishes to keep abreast of the times in religious literature? It would be impossible to prepare a 
list which would meet with the approval of all readers. There are, however, some books which have been published in the past two years 


that few persons would challenge as real books. The list of twenty-five titles given below is not offered as a perfi 


‘ect one, or as especially 


authoritative. What we do say of these books is jthat they are important and that if one has read these he will understand fairly well 


current tendencies in the field of religion. 


The Reconstruction of Religion 


By Caaates A. Ertwoop. One of the most 
important books of the past decade from the view- 

int of religion in the new day. Says Bishop Mc- 
Bonnell: “Any one depressed as to the religious 
outlook will do well to read this book. I found its 
optimism positively bracing.” ary | Charles 
Bayard Mitchell eays it is “the beet book | have read 
in Give years.” ($2.25) 


Religious Perplexities 


By L. P. Jacns. This has proved to be the most 
pular eeller of all religious books we have ever 
andled. Many thousands of copies have already 
been sold and this book is still among our best sellers. 
The religion of Dr. Jacks in one of courage, faith and 
love, which qualities, he save, when turned upon life 
as a whole, “will interpenetrate everything with their 
energy, and transhgure everything with their 
radiance, and raise everything to their level, and 
go fill the world with music and beauty and joy.” 
($1.00) 


The World’s Great Religious 
Poetry 


Carouna M. Hu, editor. Dr. Frederick F. 
Shannon says of this work: “I regard this book as 
in a clase by itself. I know of nae to equal it.” 
Mrs. Helen B. Montgomery says, “Ic is a great book.” 
A gold mine of illustration and quotation especially 
adapted to the use of ministers. (Price recently 
reduced from $5.00 to $2.50.) 


Papini’s Life of Christ 


By Giovanni Parint. The most beautiful life 
of the Master published during this century. Says 
the Chicago Post: “Here is the best, the most com- 
plete, the most lovingly minute, the most vigorous 
and colorful account of the Nazarene’s career, outside 
the four gospels.” ($3.50) 


Christianity and Social Science 


By Caantes A. Ettwoop. Professor Edward 
Aleworth Ross speaks of this new work of Professor 
Ellwood as “simple, logical, profound,” and he holds 
that on the basis of this book the clergy and the 
sociologists can get together in a winning battle 
against such rebarbarizing influences as war, com- 
mercialism and strife.” ($1.75) 


The Religion of the Social 
Passion 


By Crarces Henny Diceinson. Although not 
an easy book to read, it 1s one of power and suggestive- 
ness. “Here if anywhere is medicine for our sick age,” 
writes Professor Ross of the book and Dr. Charles 
Clayton Morrison commends the author as success- 
fully “fighting hie way through concrete human 
experience to a genuinely religious view of life.” 
($1.75) 


Toward an Understanding of 
Jesus 


By V. G. Smmenovrrea. A small book, but a 
remarkable one. Its purpose is to consider Jesus 
from the viewpoint of the historical and economic 
background of his time. Original, scholarly, in- 
(75¢) 


The Idea of God 


By Cranance A. Becewrrs. Dr. Morrison of 
The Christian Century, singles out this book as 
perhaps the most satisfactory treatment of the 
subject of God published in recent years. ($1.50) 


teresting. 


Personal Religion and the 
Life of Devotion 


By Dean W. R. Ince. Dean Inge is usually 
considered as an intellectuahet, but in this book he 
is face to face with the problem of sorrow, as brought 
to him in the death of his daughter. The book is 
bringing an inspiring message to thousands of readers. 
($1.00) 


When writing 





What Christianity Means 
to Me 


By Lyman Anssorr. The story of a great life, 
and also affording an inside view of the development 
of the modern point of view in religion. (75¢) 


Seeing Life Whole 


By Henay Cavacant Kino. President King, 
of Oberlin, attempts in this recent work to present a 
truly Christian philosophy of life. He looks at the 

rplexing modern world through the eyes of » 
‘ollower of Christ, and reaches optimistic con- 
clusions. ($1.50) 


Ambassadors of God 


By S. Parnes Cavman. Dr. Cadman is recog- 
nized as one of the three or four greatest preachers of 
America, and he has also the reputation of an in- 
spiring teacher. His words of admonition to his 
fellow ministers in this book are born of both wisdom 
and sympathy. If a minister can buy but one book 
a year, this id not be passed by. ($1.50) 


The Undiscovered Country 


By Gatue Grenn Araine, Dr. Atkins is known 
for his beautiful literary style as well as his spiritual 
insight. His latest book reveals a firm grasp on the 
elemental truths of Christian belief together with an 
unusual ability to interpret everyday experiences in 
terms of spiritual reality. ($1.50) 


The Imperial Voice 


By Lrwn Harzotp Hover. Dr. Hough long ago 
took high place both as a thinker and preacher, an: 
he is a ad of Seeapey ceyee. This new book 


an ($1.50) 





The Riverside New Testament 


By Wiittam G. Battantine. A characteristic 
of chis translation is that st retains the flavor of t 
older translation, yet makes a twentieth centur 
book out of the Kew Testament. Dr. Wm. 
Barton commends the scholarl 
Ballentine’s work as well as the 
ing. ($3.00) 


Goodspeed’s New Testament 


Here is the first translation of the New Testament 
which attempts to put the gospel literature into the 
language of modern America. The appearance of 
this book marked an epoch in the history of the 
Bible. (Popular edition, $1.50; pocket, $2.50; 
library, $3.00. Also in leather and morocco.) 


The Modern Use of the Bible 


By Hagar Emerson Fospice. This book is of 
the highest value to one who desires to understand 
how twentieth century thinkers are looking at the 
Bible. The author here reveale himself as the 
friendly interpreter of the old and the sweet-spirited 
champion of the new. He proves that in the field 
of pure religion the new truth is come not to destroy 
but to fulfill. This is undoubtedly the book of the 
decade in modern Bible study. ($1.60) 


The Faith of Modernism 


By Saater Matusws. Of almost equal im- 
portance with Dr. Fosdick's recent work is this book 
by Dean Mathews. It is not a negative, nor is it 
primarily an argumentative book. It is positive, 
and it treats with reverence such doctrines as the 
inspiration of the Bible, che reality of God, the deity 
of Jesus, the atonement, etc. Yet the book is a 
po ane | century book, written in full recognition 
of the facts of evolution and modern Biblical criticism. 
“Dean Mathews’ greatest book,” say the critics of 
this new work. ($1.50) 


The Character of Paul 


By Cuantes E. Jerrenson. Along with his 
“Character of Jesus” this latest volume constitutes 
Dr. Jefferson's most important contribution to 
religious literature. It is scholarly, but it is more 
than that—it is vitally buman and is intensely 
interesting. ($2.25) 


character of Dr. 
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Christ the Truth 


By Wiuttam Tremere, Bishop of Manchester.- 
This k “stands like a mountain against the sky,” 
writes Dr. Hough of this book, which is not an eas 
book to read, but is rather like a mine of gold whic 
calls for hard digging. ($2.50) 


Fundamental Ends of Life: 
What Men Want 


By Rurus M. Jonszs. There is no one better 
acquainted with the real need of the world today 
thaa this mystic and philosopher. Dr. Jones is a 
heaven-sent prophet for an age of steel. He offers 
the only way out for man, caught in the mesh of 
— complex life—the way of the inner life. 

1.50 


Imperialistic Religion and the 
Religion of Democracy 


By Wiutam Apame Brown. Dr. Brown mini- 
mizes the religion which is autocratic and io 
dividualistic and calls for a religion which believes 
that one communes with God best when he joins his 
—— in the quest for truth, goodness and beauty. 
($2.00 


Except Ye Be Born Again 


By Pamir Casor. One of the most interestin 
stories of conversion published in many years. 
man of big business comes to the conclusion that his 
“success” is a sham; he turns to religion and finds 
there the true satisfactions of life. ($1.50) 


Christianity and Progress 


By Hagay Emsnson Fospicx. One of the most 
challenging books published in recent years in the 
field o religion. n this volume Dr ick sug- 
gests the principles which he believes should govern 
m7 ~ a today in the face of the world’s progress. 

1.50 


The Ethical Teaching of Jesus 


By Eanast F. Scorr. The best recent volume 
covering this phase of the work of Jesus. Every 
problem is frankly faced and met with extraordinary 
insight. ($1.50) 


NOTE OUR TERMS 


60 days eredit allowed on orders of $5 of more. 
5% discount for .ash with orders of $5 to $10. 
10% discouns for cash with orders of $10 of more. 
Orders of less than $5 to be accompanied by cash. 


Nors: If you take advantage of our 
discount-for-cash offer, discount must be 
deducted before writing check. Note, 
also, “cash” means cash with order. 


Tue Caristian Century Pazss, 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Please send the following books: 


© and charge to my account, payable 60 days. 
© for which I enclose cash. 


Also 


© The Daily Altar (cloth orleather?) ($1.00 and $2.50) 
0 The Religion of the Social Passion, Dickinson ($1.75) 
©) The Meaning of Baptism, Morrison ($1.35) 

0 The Call of the Christ, Willette ($1.25) 

© The Tender Pilgrims, Jones (80c 
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“Here if anywhere is medicine for our sick age’’ 


Such is the estimate of Professor Edward Alsworth Ross, of the 
University of Wisconsin, of the challenging volume 


THE RELIGION 
of the SOCIAL PASSION 


By Charles Henry Dickinson 


Professor Ross continues: 


“This is an enkindling book by a true modern prophet: 
If Dr. Dickinson’s wonderful presentation of social religione 
does not heal the soul of the reader, nothing will. Asa 
sociologist, I would be happy to see the book have an 
immense circulation.” 


Says Professor Gerald Birney Smith: 


“Dr. Dickinson’s book gives an almost startlingly frank 
diagnosis of the t religious problem confronting 
thoughtful men ay. Instead of plausible arguments 
for old concepts which have lost their spiritual power, he 
advocates an alluring romanticism, in which God is dis- 
covered as the implication of the social passion. Like 
every form of romanticism, it evokes reverence for the 
profound mystery of deepening experience, but it also 
challenges the reader to ask searching questions concern- 
ing the suggested conclusions.” 


Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, editor The Christian 
Century, has this to say of the book: 


“This book has gripped me irresistibly ever since I saw 
it in manuscript. author has a clear and consistent 
insight which he expresses in language of the utmost 
delicacy. He is thorough-going in what he calls a human- 
istic point of view. His mind begins its work in the actual 
human situation in which we men of earth find ourselves, 
and he fights his way through concrete human experience 
(apparently without the aid of any transcendental reserves) 
te a genuinely religious view of life. It is a book of extraor- 
dinary candor. A beautiful mysticism akin to the finest 
coaneniess spirit is felt from the beginning to the end of 
the a 


Professor Charles A. Ellwood, of the University of 
Missouri, comments as follows: 


“T know of no other book which comes so near to formu- 
lating my own religious convictions as Dr. Dickinson’s 
‘The Religion of the Social Passion.’ Whether God is 
human or superhuman, whether he is immanent in or 
transcends humanity, one must —— that only ‘the 
religion of the social passion’ can redeem our world. If 
all scientific thinkers and religious workers would read 
and ponder Dr. Dickinson’s book, they might unite to 
make the social and moral redemption of man a practical 
working program. I hope that all will read it.” 


From the Expositor: 


“By the religion of the social passion the author means 
the universal religion, a Christianity human, social, 
spiritual. None but a genuine Christian could have 
written this fine and noble book.” 


From the Christian Advocate (New York): 


“The very breath of this m is found in the words 
of the divine Master who said, “The Son of Man came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister, and to give 
his life aransom, .., It is a volume that provokes and 
crystallizes thought and creates a desire to have a part 
in the t and urgent task of fulfilling in the highest 
degree the noblest purposes of humanity in its cooperative 
and uplifting service in the name of religion as exemplified 
in the teaching and example of Jesus Christ, who is among 
mankind as one that serveth.” 


From the Reformed Church Messenger: 

“There is a splendid mysticism here. Perhaps, like the 
Jews who were straining to see a supernatural Savior, and 
thus missed Jesus, we too must learn to see God in the 
human, or we will miss God! A challenging book this.” 


From the Presbyterian Advance: 


“A truly remarkable book—remarkable in its concep- 
tions and in the precision of its expression. It presents a 
genuine passion for humanity as the chief inspiration 
and end of spiritual striving. It renders a valuable 
service in gi’ .ng one a new vision of what must be the 
intense humanism of any true religion. It presents the 
passion of Jesus for humanity in a most compelling way.” 


From the Congregationalist: 
“This book is challenging from its opening statement.” 


From the Christian Union Quarterly: 

“This book succeeds in its purpose of interpreting in- 
sight and impulse in dee experience of the human 
and intensifying devotion to the human as religion. 
Sin is the unhuman in man’s life arrayed against the human 
and the enemies of all good are inhuman. Dr. Dickinson 
calls Jesus ‘the supreme humanist’ and sees his lordship 
in the attainment of his life and the triumph of his cause. 
The social awakening is social and spiritual in one, making 
the social ion not one impulse among others, but the 
whole of the real human life. Its inspiration has always 
constituted the power of the faith in the living and present 
Christ. It is a healthy book for the times.’ 


There are hundreds of religious books published that one should 
read: here is one that all thoughtful people must read! 


Price of book $1.75 plus 10 cents postage 
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Hymns for the Living Age 


In knowledge, taste, skill and experience in dealing with hymnol 
in America who can equal Professor Smith. 


Edited by 
H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 


The Master of Congregational Song 


The HYMNS FOR 


, there are few men 
HE LIVING AGE 


is rich in hymns which stress the modern social motives and voice the religious ideas and 


ideals of today. 


It avoids the impractical academic standards which meet the severest 


tests of ecclesiastical musicians, but are not adapted to the ordinary use of great multi- 


tudes of our American churches. 
gerel in poetry and music which make a book religiously impossible. 


It avoids crudities and sentimentalism, the pious dog- 


Congregations 


using hymnals of this grade are to be congratulated.— Yale Divinity News. 


In its sixth large 
edition. 

A remarkable book 
for Congregational 
Singing. 

Emancipates congre- 


gations from High 
Keys. 

Rich in Social Serv- 
ice, but not at the 
expense of devo- 
tional hymns. 

As perfect in Musi- 
cal Settings as it 
is possible to make 
it. 

All the words in the 
Music. 


Price $1.75 








Hymns for the 
Living Age 


Custodian of the GREAT Hymns 
of the Ages 


¢*¢¢ 


The Hymn as 
Literature 


Traces the Development of Hym- 
nology from the Time of David 








Thirty pages of 
Chants that have 


brought chanting 
back to the people. 


Responsive Readings 
which mark a new 
epoch in Biblical 
literature, under 
new and striking 
captions. 


Indexes for the min- 
ister, layman, lead- 
er of worship — 
clearly printed, 
comprehensive, 
accurate. 


To sum up—A book 
made to serve the 
churches. 


$135.00 a Hundred 


A returnable copy sent on request if a church is considering the introduction of a new hymn book 


Che Hymn as Literature 





By JEREMIAH BASCOM REEVES, Ph. D. 


The contributions of each succeeding generation pass in review. 


“A careful scholarly and intensely readable treatment of English Hymnody.”—George 
B. Stewart, President Auburn Theological Seminary. 


“IT welcome a copy of Dr. Reeves’ book, which contains information that I have not found 
elsewhere and presents smaterial of large importance to every one who conducts 


public religious worship. 


I will call the attention of my classes to this book and will 


indicate to them its special and noteworthy features."—jJames T. K. McClure, 
President McCormick Theological Seminary. 


353 FOURTH AVENUE 


THE CENTURY CO. 
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Price $2.00 
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